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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 
Washingtonj D. C, April 3, 1877. 

Sir: The International Educational Conference, held in connection 
with the International Exhibition at Philadelphia last sanimer, passed 
the following resolution : 

Eesolvedf That, in the opinion of this conference, it is desirable that there shonld be 
held at the next universal exposition an international educational congress, and that 
the United States Commissioner of Education is hereby requested to take such steps, 
Tvhether by correspondence with foreign governments or otherwise, as to him shall seem 
most proper to bring about that result. 

It seems most*essential, in the execution of the purpose committed to 
me by the conference, to have printed copies of its proceedings, as the 
basis of correspondence with foreign powers. The information concern- 
ing the state of education in other countries, as it was given informally 
by the residents of the different countries who were present during the 
session of the conference, will be of special interest to the educators of 
this country. 

I therefore recommend that the report of the proceedings be pub- 
lished. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The Hon. the Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved, and publication ordered. 

0. SOHURZ, 

/Secretary. 



fOn the evening of June 26, 1876, a number of persons interested in 
education met by invitation in the judges' pavilion, to consider the proj- 
ect of holding a series of more or less formal conferences upon educa- 
tion during the progress of the Exhibition. Several subsequent meet- 
ings were held in the parlors of the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, and 
many interesting statements were made by both foreign and American 
educators. Among those who spoke were Dr. Philip da Motta, of Brazil ; 
Professor Meyerberg, of Sweden; Hon. J. H. Smart, superintendent of 
public instruction for the State of Indiana; Kev. Dr. Jacokes, of Michi- 
gan ; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. S.P.May, of the educational department of Ontario, 
Canada, and others. At these preliminary meetings Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
l^ham, of Pennsylvania, or Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, usually pre- 
sided.] 
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_ It will bo obaerveJ tLat llie roUowiiig pages, which contaio the reports 
of the daily trausatitious of the eJucatiooal conference hehl ia Phila- 
deliihia iluriug the progress of the luteraaiioaal Eshibition,(lonot put- 
port to be anything but the verbatim reports of aa informal aaaembly. 

Owing to a variety of causes, the formal ioternational coaference 
which had been suggested by the United States Commissioner of Eda^ 
cation early in January, 1874, as a deaiiable feature of the exhibition 
ia 1876, and which had met the approval of many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign educators, bad proved impracticable; consequently no 
ofhcial notice that such a congress was to be held Lad been sent to 
foreign governments. It follows that no authorized delegates were ap- 
pointed by tbese governments, and that the gentlemen — among them dis- 
tinguished educators and friends of education from foreign countries — 
who participated in the proceedings of these conferences were present 
in their private capsicity, attending only as especially invited or as at- 
tracted by their interest in the subject of education. This explanatory 
statement ia due to those gentlemen who tooli part in the proceedings 
and debates. 

Their position was fully understood by their fellow- members of the 
conference, and also the fact that their statements about the condition 
of education in their respective countries were in no respect ofBuial. 

Their presence, however, was warmly welcomed, and added greatly 
to the interest of the sessions; and while the conference at Philadelphia 
uraa not itself, as it had been hoped that it would be, the first world's 
Bdocatlonal congress, it is believed that it will prove, in accordance 
Rtth the formal resolution by it adopted, which is printed on the preced- 
Kig page, the origin of the first international educational congress, to be 
Keld during the progress of the world's exposition in Paris in 1873. 
V All endeavors for advancing man's welfare by increasing his intelli- 
Bcnce are directed toward the diffusion of a knowledge of the best 
Biethods which have been devised, and a consequent enhancement of the 
HMinefitn which those methods may secure. In this purpose education is 
Kot behind. Central as a cause in its relation to other agencies, like 
Kbem it encounters limitations of language and intercommunication. 
HSducators, though speaking of the one subject, man, and his divers 
^nases of development, do not use terms by which they can understand 
Hpch other. Commercial enterprise, in the proae(iV3.\.\*i\i <i^ \'^s. -^^ass 
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among all nations, encounters similar ilifGciilties, and stieks to overcome 
tlieui by mucli going to and fro aud by many conferences, hoplDg that 
terms oil esacutial points, or descriptive of tbe great commodities of 
J trade, may be adopted, with a meaning sufficiently common or universal 
Kto renderthe comparisouofprices and quotations trustworthy. Christiau 
¥ statesmanship, inspired by the same motives, seeks in a similar way, by 
f enlargingthe scope of internationallaw, to avoid bloodshed. The philo- 
sophical student of education feels the force of this lesson. He would 
<lraw his arguments from the experience of all people, and accord to all 
the benefit of their conclusions. This is especially true in our country, 
where neither precedents nor decrees give direction to affairs, bat where 
tbeir course must follow the average sentiment of the whole people. This 
feeling, widespread among our teacbers anil school oflJeers, has exacted 
of this Office an acquaintance with educational facts wherever education 
or the lack of it has taught a lesson that may he to their advantage. 
Speculation npou the topics of human development, though as ever use- 
ful in its auggestiveness, is more than iu any previous age, perhaps, com- 
pelled to come to the test of facts. The demand is not, what is conject- 
ured, but what is the fact. 

In the discharge of this duty this OSee has come into delightful in- 
tercourse with the great centres of organic educational action. The 
conditions that may improve this intercourse and the great banefits 
that may result from it have deeply Impressed me. With a view to its 
further promotion, I took the liberty to suggest, in January, 1874, among 
other objects to be aimed at in connection with our Centennial, that au 
international educational congress be held. The project was uniformly 
received with favor. 

A statement of the steps which led finally to the conferemie at Phila- 
delphia will be found iu the following pages : 

INTERN ITIONAL EDUCATIONiL STATISTICS.* 
Preliminary to the reports of the proceedings of the daily sessions of 
the conference, it has beeh thought important, as bearing directly ui>ou 
the subject of international educational statistics, to insert here the 
following free translation of a paper written by Dr. Picker, imperial 
counsellor at Vienna, Austria, which is taken from the iutroduction of 
au article in Schmid'a Pedagogical Encyclopedia. The distinguished 
author is acknowledged to be one of the most eminent statisticians of 
Europe. 

School etatistics ioclude an exhibit of the actual state of education, luid its results 
at a certain given moment, with a view of ascertaining the laws which regulate them. 
The Tor; name, which perhaps bad better be "eduoatiooal statistics," sbows the im- 
portauoe as well as the difficulty of the subject, which during the last decade has more 
than ever before oocnpied the attention of atatisticiaas. 

It may well be asked whether there can he any edacational statistica, and it haa 
seemed doutitfut whether statisticiaoB, with the moana at their command, could suo- 
CBsefuily enter a field where the exhibit of mere facts would least of all Hoem suBIolQnt. 
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Edntatinu. bnwever, ii not nltogether beyond Ihe Btatiaticinn's reacb. Tikblea are ce 
tainly tbe moat important, but not Ibe ouiy, element of biu exbibit. He may also gi' 
estatiDK facta and results obtained in tbe form uf a brief summary, only it ebould be 
home in mhid that be bas to ileal with a suuunarj of facta and the development of 
aws. Ou DO other field nf inquiry, perbapa, wilt be Lava to weigh each expression bo 
carefally, in order to avoid even tbe appearance of mixing individual opinions with 
bis exhibit of facta, or of merely coloring them according to bia own point of view. 

The fact that there are limits beyond wbicli statistics oanuot go must not deter tlie 
statiaticlan. Even in that part of statiatica which occupies itaelf most with mere 
fi^iiT«a — financial statistics — there are points which the statistician caiinoC reacb. 
The mere income and expenditure, the debit and credit of a state, do not fnit; show 
itb financial capacity; they do not ebow in how far tbe property and tbe income of a 
nation are placed at the disposal of the govarnment throDKb the patriotism of tbe 
people and their aynipathy for tbe govemiueut, or by tbe administrative niachitiery, 
and what confidence these two powers enjoy in the great market of tbe world — 
which elements are yet rcqnired for a just estimate of a Country's financial power. 
Military statistics become unavailing at the point where the spirit animating an army, 
that meal important sonrco uf great and glorious deeds, cumea into (|neation. SbooId'J 
no attempt be made to give educational 
because it will be diCHaiilt, If not absolutely 
methoda of instruction, or the free form of sc 
assuredly not ; for even if only attempts are u: 
limits of inquiry more clearly defined. 

The development of statistics as a science bas convinced statisticisna that there Is 
only one admissible method of giving facts, viz: the comparative method, tbe results 
of which gain all the more tniatworthiness tbe wider the range from which facts have 
been gathered. The question na to whether there can be any educational statiatica 
natin'ally leads to the question of the possrbility of iaternalional educational statistics. 

It cannot be denied that the beat and noblest hlossom on the tree uf human culture — 
the development uf the intoUeet and of morals — blooms in every country, on its own 
ground, and under peuuliar conditions. The educational system of a nation beara, 
therefore, in every country its own distinctive impress, to understand which tbor- 
ODghty would require a retrospective view as well as a study of the present condition. 
Tbe same difference observable in tbe financial, military, or commercial state of nOr- 
tioQS may also be seen in their different educational systems. 

It doea not, however, seem impossible to compare the school statistics of different 
nationa. For no other object did the statistical coogress meet but to compare the 
Btatietica from different states and find a common system of statistics applicable to all. 
Comparative atatistica also devote attention to the peculiar instituttous of each oa- 
tioD, and their aim is to fix those expressions of national life which are comnion to all 
natious as a lasting result, an something independent of eKtornal differences, as tbe 
true expreaslon oE tbe eternal laws that govern the life of all nations. If it should 
prove impossible to find and apply common statistical forms to different nations in 
those respects where more nniformity exists, international statistics would have to 
reotaln an nnexplored Geld for centnriea t« come. Tbe poesibility of international 
educational statistics, however, is guaranteed, if by nothing else, by tbe solidarity of 
nationa and etatea with regard to all tbe powers of maintaining or destroying a soli- 
danly which no pbiloaopber bas aa yet been able to argue away. 

Tbe way in which education develops itself in a country will he the only sure stand- 
ard of tneasnriug the intellectual development of its inhabitants. The gathering and 
eihibiting of the facta which expresa this development are therefore synonymous 
with the statistics of a nation's most cberiabed treasure — its intellectual development. 
And as there is only one true intellectual development, though showing itself in dif- 
ferent forms, thus there can also bo only oneway of statiatically representing it. Ed- 
ucational statistics must, therefore, besides schools, In the proper sense of tbe word, 
Alao.UiulDde iill other institutiona fur the promotion oi ao\eiu»e au&«n%i. 
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luteniatioii.'Uedncational stntlstio^muBt, thprefnrci, have regard to institntions vbiab 
msj exist iu one and not in aDotber state, wliere, it may be, educaCiuc boa not yet 
nached a Bntfiiiieifllj hi^h degree of development, or where pectilinr cirQumBtanoes 
prevGut the eBtabliBhuient of cerCaiu iosiitatioDs of learniag ; iirovidad only that Bach 
fa«tB form reivU; eseeutial poioli iu the eduoBtiuual eyHtem uf a DUtion, for educational 
atstistlcH lire not to be a mere curiotiit; tibup. 

Since there ia no doahC, then, aa to the fe^ibllity of exhibitiDK the educational 
atatiBtfca of a conotiy, ib will much lesa be doubted thiit fluoh au exhibit will exercise 
a beneficial iuHueuce on education itself. Here, also, as in so utaoj other respectB, it 
proves true th&t good statistics are the (.'ommon property of the whole nation. Napo- 
leon said: "Statiatios mean the keepiuf; of an exact account of a nation'a aSaire, and 
without such an acconut there is no safety." And Gcetbe said, " 1 do not know whether 
fif^rea govern the world, but thia I do know, they show hoio it is f^verned," 

Good eduvaCionnl atatiatics will show the present generation occupied with oaring for 
a future one ; they will faithfully depict a nation's hopea and fears conueoted with thia 
care, and will thereby enable states and iodlvldnnls to preserve the intellectual heritage 
of centuries long gone by, and transmit it to the coming generatiujia. Edaoaltonal 
statiBtica alone can show tbe way out of the bewildering mose of different eduoatioual 
aystema. They will be of mure than ordiaary importance in a state occnpied with a 
reform of its uducalional systeui ; all auch reforms wonld hnild on a very unsafe 
fbnndatiou if they had nitt been preceded and were not constantly accompanied by 
most exbaiiative educational statislica, 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESSES. 

As pertinent to the article of Dr. Fieker, from which the preceding 
citations were made, there is sahjoined a brief account of the considera- 
tion which the various international statistical congresses have bestowed 
on the subject of educational statistics. 

The first congreea met at Brussels, in 1653. The subject of school statistics came np 
too late to be serionsly diBcussed. The second congresB met at Paris, iu IrJ5S ; tbe pro- 
gramme for educational statislifls was referred to the next uieeling, and only a sched- 
ule for achuol atativtics in larger cities recommended for general adoption. Tbe third 
congress met at Vienna, iu 1857. Very fall schedules for educational statistics, embiao- 
ing primary, secondary, auperior, special, and prufeaaiooal ins traction, prepared, by 
Dr. Ficker, were laid before the congress aad almost nnaujmoualy recommended. 
Uost of the European states adopted these acbodnles to a greater or less degree. The 
fourth congress, which met in London, in 1660, and the Sftb, which met at Berlin, in 
ld63, did net diacuss school statistics, considering that the subject had been exhausted 
by the results of the oongress at Tienua. Tbe aixtb congress met at Florence, in 1867; 
(he Bubjput of statistics of schools of the fine arts and mnsio was diacussed, and sched' 
ulea adopted for aueb schools, as well aa for statistics of libraricB, archives, museums, 
•&C. The seventh ooDgress met at the Hagne, iu I8fi9; the subject of a common sys- 
temof educational statistics for all the Faropeau states woa discussed, and Dr. Ficker 
was charged to prepare comprehenaive schedules for international odncatimtal atfttis- 
lics to be laid before the next meeting of the congress. The eighth statistical onn- 
greas met at St. Feteraborg, in 1572; a paper was presented on Amerioan educational 
statistics. 

The informal nature of these conferences, precluding for the inoBt 
pai't any possibility of elaborate preparation by those who participated 
in the proceedings or took part iu the extempore debates, should be 
borne iu mind by the reader, as wM as the fact that it has been no part 
of the jjurpose of this report to test the statements so made by com- 
parisoa with olScial educational teyorts of the various governments. 





FIRST SES9I0S. 

Judges' Pavilion, Centennial Gbounds, 

Phibiihlphia, Pa., July 17, 187ti_3 p. in. 

The iiiternntioiial eOiicatioDitl couf'erenua uouveaed at 3 o'ulouk p. 
10., Monday, July 17, 1870, iti tbejiiUges' yaviliou. 

Coiumitjsioner Eaton aaid that, the honr for the aasembling of this con- 
ference having arriveJ, as chairuiiiu of the oomiiiittee ou organization, 
he was instrncted to call tire body to order. Ha then called upon Kev. 
S. S. Law8, D, D., presideut of the Uoiveraity of Missonri, to open with 
prayer. 

At the Gouclusiou of the prayer Coiumisslouer Baton read the names 
of the gentlemen nominated by the committee ou organization to aot 
as ofGcers, viz : 

President, — Hir Redmond Barry, of Australia. I 

Vice-Presidents. — IIou. William F. Phelps, president of the National 
Educational Association ; Hon. J. P. Wicltersham, State superintendent 
of education for Pennsylvania; Dr. Philip da Motta, of Brazil; Hon. 
J. George Hodgius, of Canada; lion. Fajimaro Tauaka, of Japan ; 
Sir William Thompson, of England; Mr. G. Videla Dorna, of the Ar- 
gentine Bepublic; Hon. H. R. Hitchcock, of the Ilawjiiian lalands; 
Prof. C, J. Mejerberg, of Sweden. 

/Secretaries. — Ur. Charles Warren, chief clerk, and Prof. C. H. Plugg^, 
translator, of the Bureau of Education. 

Stenographer. — Mr. C. A. Spofford, of the Bureau of Education. 

After reading the list of ofhcers, Gommisaioner Eaton said that, in 
the absence of the president, Sir Edmund Barry, he would request one 
of the American vice-presidents, Dr. Phelps, president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, to take the chair. 

Dr. Phelps then took the chair, and said, as had already been 
aoDounited, that in the absence of the distinguished gentleman who had 
been invited to preside over this congress, he was called upon to act 
until his arrival. He wished, briefly, to congratulate the conference 
upon the assembling in this spot of the first international educational 
congress ever convened in this country. That its deliberations would be 
fraught with the deepest interest to us as American educators, and also 
prove of great henelit to our foreign co-laborers as well as ourselves, he 
had not the slightest doubt. We desire, as the educators of the young- 
est nation in existence, to learn from those who are older, and who by 
their experience have gathered those rich fruits of wisdom which grow 
in this held. He thanked the conference for calHng him to preside in 
this pluee, even temporarily. He aaid he would not occupy time with 
any extended remarks, but wouhi call upon Hon. Johu Eaton, Commia 
sioner of Education, to state the purpose of the conference. 

Oommisstouer Eaton said many were aware that the educators in the 
"United States have been anxious since the prospect of this exhibition 
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was before tbem that eiliication ahoiiUl receive a new impulse; and, 
ile tbey desired au exliibitiun as parfeiit as possible from oar own 
and from foroiga couutries, tbey also desired tbat the edueatora gath- 
ered here should have opportanities for free conference, and that out of 
I these conferences ahonld not only grow results in the way of papers, 
discassions, collections, and snggestions, bat tbat there should be organ- 
ized a permanent interaational conference to meet periodically ou such 
occasions as might be determined. The first thonght of the gentlemea 
who were discussing this subject w.is, that it should be a formal con- 
gress, embracing perhaps two weeks' work; and correspondence was 
had in this direction. A report was to be made to a meeting of the 
Superiutendeuce l>i3partment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion expected to be held in Washington last winter. That meeting 
did not occur ; the report was not made, and the whole plan, of course, 
passed by. But a body of State and city superintendents and other 
officers of the association met informally in this city in connection with 
the preparation for the Centennial Exhibition, and the plan was sub- 
mitted to them. Tliey informally agreed tbat a committee then organ- 
ized upon the subject of the exhibition" should go on and make the 
best of this preparation, seeking to organize au international conference 
in connection with the National Educational Association meeting ap- 
pointed for Baltimore in July, which has just closed. When the time 
for the Baltimore meeting came, we found that quite a number of our 
foreign friends were so occupied with their duties here connected with 
the exhibition that it was impossible for them to be present. Moreover, 
none of them had any directions from his government to participate 
in an international educational congress. It was then decided that 
those who could on their own responsibility and without preparation 
participate with ns in these conferences, should be invited to do so; 
and that an attempt should be made to organize, in a most informal 
way, an international meeting here if a sufficient number would agree 
to come forward and cooperate. 

It was believed that a sufficient number of pledges were had, and we 
are here as the result. 

The circumstances, the conditions, the objects of our assemblage need 
no extended anuouncement or description- Our purpose is that these 
hours shall be hours of work — work, not on the machinery of the meet- 
ings, the selection of officers, the preparation of rules, but work in the 
consideration of the great problems of education ; and with a view to 
carrying out that desire as thus expressed this programme has been 
X>repared. The committee is authorized to announce that foreign and 



liatoil of the foUowiug gentlemen; Hon. John Eaton, Uuited 
States CoramiasionBr of Education ; Hon. John D. Pliilt)rick, aujHirintaadont Boston 
imlilio schools; Hon. J. P. WiokarBham, Btate aujierintendent ol pnblio inatrnotion, 
PeonsjlvjHiift; Hon. W. H. Euft'uer, State Buperiiitcndent of poblio instruction, Vir- 
ginia; Hon. Alonzo Aberuetby, State auperiutendent of public instruetion, Iowa . 
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American gentleiuim will take part in tbe exercises to-morrow and on 
fotore oceasioDs. 

It was useless to pre[)are a programme of names of persons who 
coiikl not be here; and on account of tlie absetico botb of foruiga and 
Americuu educators, and in the uncertainty as to who will be present 
at any particular session, it was thought advisable to print simply a 
schedule of tbe topics which have been selected for discussion, leaving 
the iiames of tbe speakers who will take part in the formal debate of the 
succeeding session to be announced at the close of each meeting.^ 



^ 



will 



* The following Bcbedule was priated as a, preliminary aanoDDCQiueiit : An h 
tional edncatioD&l oonference will be held iu the hall of tbo jD<lt(UB' pnvUion 
groanda of the InterDuUotial Cetitomiiul Exbibidoo, PhiladelpLia. Tbe Grat i 
will open on UotiUaf, Jul; LT, at 3 p. in. 
Opening exerciBea. 
Topid: Conraea of etudf. 
ilret apeafcer, Dr. W, T, Harris, sopurlntenilBnt citj schools, St. Louia, Mc 
Second speaker, Dr. da Mutta, of Brazil. 
3. Yolnnteer apcechca. 

Farther uinoaiicenienta of topics and speakers will be made as promptly a 
Tile following additional topics have beau selected for oonsideratioQ ; 
1. Methods of iuatructioii. 

A. Elementary. 

B. Secondary. 

C. Soperior., 
9. SnperTision of tDstruction. 

3. Pedagogical moaetiDis or ealiiucts. 

4. Btatiatii^s of education. 

5. Technical education. 

6. The teacher in different oonntries: preparation, atatna, anlary, and teonre of 

ergjicten, Cttiebea, elemeiitttry instroctiou. 
UniTeraity and professional education. 
Compulsory education. 
Consideratlou of the organization of an internaticmal educational congress. 
Wonuui iu education. 
All educators and peraona interested in education are cordially invited to attend the 
seBsionsor tbe coofereooes. The coniroittee in charge of the organization invitea the 
fullest and freest suggeslion and eouperation on tbe part of the friends of educatioa 
as to topics and apcakera. 

It has been found necessary to adapt the conduot of t!ia oonfereucea to the oircum- 
Btancee under which they are held. Topica will be announoed and two apeakera from 
djfierent conntriue vrlll intToduco the diacuasiou, after which the subject will be open 
for general debate. 

The opening apeeeheawill not exceed thirty minutes ; ToluntaVy speakera will be 
limited to five niiuutes, except by unauimoua consent of the conference, when the time 
of any speaker may be extended to ten minutes. 

It will be more convenient if tbe diacussions oan be held in tbe English language, but if 
any speaker desires to nse any other language, arrangements will be made for transla- 
tion on duo natiee. In view of these and other circumstances, those propoaing to vol- 
unteer in tbe debates are desired, when, convenient, to give notice of their intention to 
some member of the committee at least as early aa at the previous meeting, 

II; is hoped that by compliance with this suggestion a full report of each address can 
1)0 obtained, and publication of the entire proceedings effocteA. 
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Tlie committee am extrerQ?ly desirous that, after the (U'siguated 
speakers have expressed their views, everymomeut which reuiaitis Bhall 
be occupied by members on qaeatioiis before the conference, 

We hope that these conferences, informal as they are, will thns he 
made of interest and valne to educators; fjr while we recogaize that ia 
fact this magui&cent esbibitiou, with all itB countless treasnres of io- 
(Instry and art, is in itself bat the result of the power and marrellons 
adaptability of education, we also see that there is here presented aii 
exeeptiooal opportunity for the study of the appliances and methods of 
edncation as a technical science ; and, further, that the coming together 
at this time here in Pliiitidelphia. of so many distinguished educators 
from our own and foreign lands gives to each of ns, as educators, an 
opportunity for obtaining the results of wide observation and experience 
in the varied methodd and systems of education throughout the world 
which is not likely soon to recnr and ought not to pass unimproved. 

We hope, then, that to the interests of education ia the United States, 
as to those of other arts and industries, lasting advantages may ensue 
from the opportunities of this Coiitenuial Bxtiihition, and we hope by 
means of these daily sessions, in informal conference, to secure valuable 
and enduringresults. 

The cbairman then announced that the first paper to be presented to 
the conference was on " Oonrses of Study," by Dr. W. T. Harris, of 
St. Louis, who was then introduced, 

Dr, Harris said that he had been requested by the managers of the 
organization of the present body to read the following report prepared 
by a committee for the National Educational Association on the subject 
of 

COUHSES OF STUDY. 

As chairman of a committee appointed to report a course of study 
for all grades of schools, from the primary school to the university, I beg" 
leave to submit herewith the results of our deliberations on this im- 
portant theme. 

At the outset, your committee found it necessary to investigate a num- 
ber of difficult questions, all of which have a practical bearing upon the 
defiuition of a course of study, its extent, and the relations of its several 
parts. In most ijistances these questions were suggested by real oolli- 
fiions shown to exist between the views held by the expounders of the 
various edncational systems established in this country. 

A brief review of these questions is essential as a preliminary intro- 
duction to the grounds which have influenced your committee in the 
recommendations which they venture to make. 

1. The first question relates to the proper beginning of a course of 
study: At what age should the pupil be admitted toschoolf Upon tbia 
depends, in a large measure, the character of the studies and the tem- 
per of the discipline in the primary school. It is important hero to coo- 
BiUer tbe modifying effects of climate and the nature of parental train- 
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ing at borne. Iri tlie northern sections of the conntry, children m.iy 
attend school one or two years earlier than iu the sotithero sections. 
child may be safely placed in school at tbe age of live, or even lees, in 
the cooler climates, and assigned the ordinary tasks in reading and 
arithmetio at once; while in warm climates be must begin school at six 
or seven years of age, or if earlier, hia tasks must bo of a less severe 
character and not so prolonged. 

'Xo some of yonr committee the Kindergarten has commended itself as 
a desirable beginning of the primary conrse. At the age of five years, 
possibly at four, the child may be brought uudur its training. The prin- 
cipal objects aimed at in the Kindergarten conrse of iustruotion are, (1) 
Skill in the recognition and production of forms. The hand and eye are 
disciplined in the most effective manner by the several ocenpations of 
cutting out shapes in piper, weaving patterns in different colors, per- 
forating card-board, and working pictures in colored threads, construc- 
tion of geometrical and other Qgnres by means of sticks and softened 
peas, motlelling of designs in clay, ruling paper, and drawing symmetri- 
cal figures. (2) The theoretical knowledge of form and namber is 
trained by the nse of blocks representing the elementary geometrical 
solids ; connting, the elementary rnles of arithmetic, the use of fractions, 
are tangbt by means of these blocks. (3) Besides this, the child is 
taught valuable lessons in manners. He eats his lunch at the table 
spread in a proper manner, and learns neatness, cleanliness, and the con- 
ventionaletiquettethatmarkapolitebehavior at meals. (4) Inthe games 
which are playeiJ, the imagination is exercised in a lively manner, and 
the bealtliful training of the body is secured. The session of the Kin- 
dergarten usually lasts for about three hours per day, and may continue 
for one or two or three years, according to the age of the pupil upon 
entrance. It is to be remarked that the element of play is not so prom- 
inent a characteristic of the Kindergarten as is claimed by some of its 
advocates. Moreover, the nurture of the child's individuality and 
orgtnality of character, which is obtained in play, is not to be expected 
from the play that is permitted in the Kindergarten, so much as in the 
untrammelled exercise of bis faculties when outside of the school room. 
Play involves a negative exercise of the will in caprice and destructive- 
ness that is essential, no doubt, to the development of the feeling of in- 
dependence and original power which forms the basis of character. But 
the school must always direct the pupil's eftbrts into special rational 
channels of activity, and hence act as a restraining influence upon the 
untamed will. The Kindergarten restrains, though iu the gentlest man- 
ner possible. It furnishes a training nearest approaching that of the 
family ; and is the proper transition from family to school. A year spent 
in cultivating manual skill, and in the acquirement of a familiar knowl- 
edge of geometrical form and numerical computation, as well as a train- 
ing in polite habits and usages at so early an age, must be a powerful 
influence in molding the future lite of the child. 
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2. Where the ICindergarteu does not precede the ordinary course of 
IJrimary instruction, tUe first studies of the course are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

The second diffiealt (luestioo that met your committee in their inves- 
tigation was to determine the precise value of these aiid other element- 
ary studies both as regards discipline of miud obtained in their acquire- ■- 
meut, and their usefulness to the individual in gaining further knowledge. I 
It was necessary to compare one branch of study with another. While 
some educational writers contend that the art of drawing, or oral lessons 
in natural science are of more real importance than reatling and writing 
or arithmetic, others contend that the latter studios are of a funda- 
mental character, altogether unir|ue, and not to be compared with the 
former, for the reason that these studies (reading aud arithmetic) are of 
universal use and value, while such studies as drawing and the natural 
sciences are special in their character. The arts of reading and writing I 
enable their possessor to participate in the treasured wisdom of the 
race. Without them he can gain knowledge only through his owu 
senses and the oral tradition of his companions. By the aid of reading 
and writing he can avail himself of the senses of all mankind ia all 
ages of the world and transmit his own contribution to the race iu turn. 
By arithmetic he is able to measure the quantity of the world about him, 
at least so far as he can reduce it to number. Deprive man of the power 
of counting and calculating, and the world of things recedes into a vague 
and uncertain relation to him, so that his power over it diminishes to 
zero. With numerical calculation he cau divide and conquer it ; he can 
rule matter by spiritual might; without this art his relation to the 
world is that of the savage to his fetich. 

In whatever form this question has been viewed by your committee, 
the paramount value of reading, writing, and arithmetic over alt other 
branches in the course of study has been manifest. 

But this has not fully decided the question. The most useful studies 
do not of necessity altogether exclude less useful studies. 

3. Here, acconlingly, your committee met another difficulty, to wit: 
bow to decide the amount of prominence to be given to industrial 
branches iu comparisoo with those chiefly productive of theoretical 
culture. 

That which seems to lie nearest to the realm of usefulness to the in- 
dividual is his special trade or vocation. His culture studies are not so 
directly useful, but are useful at more points iu his life aud for a greater 
period of time. In late years we have seen the whole course of study 
challenged. The primary school has been called upon to fit the pupil 
for the actual demands of life. The college and university have been 
asked to dispense with certain of their disciplinary studies and adopC 
others of greater immediate u.sefulnes8. Less Latin aud Greek and 
more science of nature and man, has been the demand. The course of 
stadj'baa received great modiflcations ; the number of elective branches 



has been itiRreaseil. iStill the proper adjustment between cnltnre stud- 
ies and practiciil studies does not seem to have been found. Nov 
that edncation, as an element of national strength, has excited so much 
attention and become the object of so frequent legislation, we are the 
more perplexed by this problem. Indeed, there are many problems 
here, 

4. The question of pnblic and private scboola meets us tirst. On the 
one hand it is contended, in the interest of productive industry, that the 
public schools, beiug for the masses who are destined to fill the ranks 
of common laborers, shonld give a semi-technical education, and avoid 
purely disciplinary stuilies. The latter should be reserved {it is thought) 
for academies and preparatory schools founded by private enterprise 
and open to such of the community as can afford to patronize them. 
This means a division in the course of stndy, one branch of it tending 
toward the arts and trades — the edncation of the laboring classes ; the 
other branch tending toward high culture — "a liberal education," as it 
is called. This important question, therefore, met your committee in 
this shape : Is the best course of study for the future common laborer 
a part or portion of tlie longer course of study designed to educate the 
professional man ! Is the complete course of study the same for culture 
and basiness and the professions, so that whatever section of it be cut 
off from the beginning furnishes the best course up to that point, 
wtaethw regarded as preparatory to a continuation of the coarse of study, 
or as a completed course fitting one for business ? To settle tliis point 
it was essential to consider in detail the nature and efl'ects of such dif- 
ferences in the course of study as had come to exist in our educational 
systems, ami especially the tendency to separate the preparatory course 
fbr colleges and universities from that pursued in the common schools. 

The course of study as originally planned for our colleges was a con- 
tinnation of that in the so-called "grammar school," in which Latin 
imar was the most important branch of the curriculum. The com- 
Bcfaool course was very meagre, and that of the grammar school 
college was well enough as a continuation of it. At that time very 
;le development had taken place in the sciences of nature and man ; 
English literature had not yet become a great power among the people ; 
the printed page in the form of the newspaper and magazine had not 
yet opened to the individual the great possibilities of continuing his 
theoretic education. What was then a "liberal edncation" is inferior 
to a common education now. Although higher education demands on- 
ly the same disciplinary studies as preparatory to it that it did for- 
merly, merely increasing the amount, and has recognized the modern 
growth of literature and science and history by additions to the end of 
its course, in the common school so much has been added to the dis- 
ciplinary studies as to completely change the coorse. The branches 
which initiate the pupil into the sciences of man and nature are better 
and better provided for year by year. The eurricalam \& ia^^^\\i^!a!i^ 
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modified so as to adapt it more i'ully to tUe wants of tUe' iudividual iii 
tliia epocb. But the liiglier education Las yielded far less to tbe de- 
mands of tbe age. It has succeeded iu repelling the collateral and 
information giving studies from its preparatory course, and it admits 
them only in the form of a supplement at the close of the course.' 

The course of the common school tends to take the pupil through the 
elements of the coilateial studies l)efore his preparation for college, 
while the course of the college and its special feeders, the academies 
and classical schools, does not reaeh those studies until after Qve to 
Beveu years' apprenticeship in the purely disciplinary studies is com- 
pleted. 

This dilference appears most marked in the course of the public high 
school, as contrasted with that of the special preparatory schools. In 
the district school are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and history of the United States. In the course of study iu 
the public high school, we find Latin and Greek, French and German, 
algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, physical geography, physiology, 
universal history, English literature, and rhetorical work. But a prep- 
aration for college usually omits all except the Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. Hence the public high school is obliged to provide for a classical 
course and a general course, if it would continue the common school 
course and at the same time prepare its pupils for college. Tbe infla- 
ence of higher education upon the lower is to force the latter to drop its 
collateral and information giving studies. 

Meanwhile the demand of the age upon the college to curtail its dia- 
ciplioary and culture studies, and to give more prominence to the natu- 
ral sciences, is met only by the increase of these branches in the latter 
part of the course, as well as by tbe establishment of scientific schools 
separate from tbe regular philosophical course; when these separate 
schools require as a condition of admission to them the completion of 

' Tbe forty-eigbth anoiiHl report of tLe preaideot of Ilarvai'd Colluge aanonaced 
certaiD cbaoges ia tbe reqairemeDts for uddtissiou to tbut unlvorHity whtcli iodioatad 
very clearly a perception of tbe difficalty Itereiu deacribed. A better preparation in 
EogltHb literatoie, natural scieuce, and modurn lallgoagea (French or Germati} WOB 
reqnired. Upon this tbe report temarks ns follows: 

" Id all cbangos in ttie preparatory course of study -wbich bavc l)i?cn liere set foitht 
tbe single aim of the faculty has been to make that conrse correspond more aeailf 
with the beat possible coarse of stndy for janng men, up toao average age of eightflcn^ 
who propose to pursue no n- professional studies for four years more. An the leaiuing 
giveo in American colleges has been predomiuautly classical uud uiatbematical, ft la 
Dot surprising that tbe proficiency of a candidate in classics ami in mathematias JiM 
been tbe point chietly considered in e:s:ami nations for admission. That t^aohers and 
pupOs in preparatory schools should direct their efforts mainly to meeting these speoiflQ- 
demands of tbe colleges, and sbonld subordioate the intrinsic importance of stadieB to 
their servioeableneas in secnring admisaioo to college, is the only result that coald ba 
expected. Heither teacher nor pupil oonld be luacb blamed, for instance, for practically 
setting tbe writiog of good Latin above the writing of good English. It is plain that 
the only remedy for this grave evil is for the eollrtges to show by the nature of their 
adaiissioa ei'aminatiouH that tliey will not accept the rudiments of echotariihip 
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the regular college coarse, tlioy do not fulfil ia a direct manuer the 
popniar demand; wtiea tbey admit papila wttliout such preparatiOD, 
they omit the culture and discipline which tbey claim to be essential to 
Bncoess in the pnrsnit of higher science. 

5. In view of these facts your committee proceed next to consider the 
qaestion of classical culture. Are Latin and Crreek esaential to a coarse 
of study that shall give thorough discipline to the powers of the mind J 
What special ad^^antage to culture is deriTOd from the study of Latin 
and Greek over that derived from the study of modern languages, say 
French and German ! That these ancient languages have no advan- 
tage as regards their form or capability of expression, one may convince 
himself by comparison. But when it is remembered that English 
speakiug peoples derive from a Teutonic source only those words ex. 
pressive of special and familiar relations and ideas, while for all the fine 
shades of thought and generalization they resort to the Latin and Greek 
^vocabulary, it will easily be seen how important is a direct knowledge of 
^Bbose tongues to us if we would understand readily the language of 
^BpOaght and express with ease the results of reflection and gcneraliza- 

3^a scientific method prevailing in our time tells us that to know a 
subject properly we must study it in its history. We mast be acquainted 
with its embryology and growth. In this insight we have also a clew to 
the nature of the much prized disciplinary value of classic study. The 
classics of a people include the earlier writings belonging to the period 
of the evolution of its civilization. A study of its classics places one 
Id possession of the seeds aud elementary phases which have expanded 
and grown into its later life. The civilization not only of the Anglo- 
Saxon people, but of the Romanic, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Celtic peo- 
ples of Europe is a Koman and Greek civilization. Greece and Bome 
originated the stock of ideas that form the basis of our institutions, 
ftmeuds for deflcieDcies in the rudimeute of education. The coUegoa, as the lepreHenta. 
tivea of tlie valQe of the atudf of tbe olosuica, sliould be eepecinll^ careful not to give 
plaasibility b; any Mit or neglect of theirB to the gronudleaa aaaoDiption that tbe dis- 
cipline of mind eecared by the preliminarj clasaicol traiuitig mast be pnrcbaaed by 
tbe aaoriticeof some kuowledgo whicli a well-educated young man of eighteen ouglit 
to possess. Cooperation on the part of tbe leading colleges ia mnch needed in enforc- 
iog npon teachers, and io enabling tbein to enforce npon their popils, the necessity of 
thoTongh training in all tbe elements of a aoand ednoatton. As soon as tbose colleges 
notte in demanding of candidates for admission a, tboronghiy good traliiing in English 
no less than in clasaioal subjeots, the achoots which feed tbe colleges will in tnm bo 
ftble to exact from the lower acUoole an eiticioncy whlcb they now greatly lack. Tlio 
■ervice wbich American colleges could thus indirectly render to American edncation it 
ia difficult to over-estimate. Were n good degree of proficiency in a ireU coKStrucltd 
coune I'/ Eiigliak iludies strictly enforced as a, condition of admission into oar leading 
collegea, the quality of education received by all pupils in all schools directly or 
rBmotelj affected by suob action would bo sensibly improved. Hitherto a too esclu. 
sive concern for proper preliminary training in the classics and matheoiatics has cut 
off tbe higher institutions for education in this coantry from a part of that inflaence 
npon the lower which it isboth their interest and their duty \a exoxcwfi.? 
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TLe Greek mind ex|>loied the domaiii ol' tlieoretic and »3tbetie ciiltare, 
i scieuce draws its categories to-day from tlie Greek language, while 
art points to Greek literature and Greek sculpture and architecture for 
, perfect models. What culture we have iu these directions cannot be 
I well acquired by the individual nor fully comprehended by him witboat 
recourse to its original fountains. Itome furnished the organizing forme 
I of our civilization, and our jurisprudence and legislation stilt pronounce 
their edicts In Roman words ; and the form of our institutions in which 
we live and move and have our being as a civil community — as a State, 
municipality, a corporation, a free citizen endowed with rights — is 
Boman. To kuow ouiselvcs, to realize our past history, and to make 
alive within ourselves the consciousness of the development <jf our civil- 
ization, we must for a periwl come into close contact with the literature 
in which Greece and Korae portrayed their national life. Language is 
the clothing of the ideas of a people, a garb woven of poetic phantasy 
and prose reflection. In it we reach the germinal cell-growth of the 
ideas of a people. In this respect the study of Latin and Greek fac- 
nishes to a European or an American a far higher means of culture than 
does any modern language. No one modern language is an embryonic 
type of another, nor does its literatore portray the embryonic form of 
the civilization of another people, even though it may be an "arrested 
development" of some type of civilization. To study the embryology of 
the butterfly we must begin with the caterpillar and not with the house 
fly. So to understand the frog we must study the tadpole rather than 
the turtle. French and German have their own evolution and their own 
embryology. 

6. Pursuing this tliouffht we come to Inquire why it is that language 
iu general should furnish so large a portion of the course of study. The 
spirit of protest demands, " Why not tkintfs rather than words ?" And 
yet education goes on dealing with words! If thought, scientific 
thought, btt the end of culture and education, it is not strange aFi;er all 
that so Biuch is made of the word that expresses it. Things are only 
transitory phases of processes in nature, the tem[)orary equilibria Id 
the great movement of forces. Science seizes the eternal laws or forms 
of the process itself, and thus deals with what has more validity than 
the mere things. Words express not things alone but also forces, iiroc- 
esses. The verification of the word is therefore not through tbiage 
alone, but through the synthetic activity of thought. Words stand for 
more than mere things. 

Ijooked at as an object of knowledge the world is twofold ; (a) the 
world of man — including his realizations in art and literature, in his po- 
litical and social institutions, in bis scieuce and history; (b) the worid 
of nature, including the inorganic aspect, and the organic one of plant 
and animal. In the study of language we find the threefold world of 
man as theoretical, practical, and aesthetic. If we go so far as to c^l 
tlte woiifl of man the most important of studies for man, we shall oor- 
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taioly call lauguage tlie most important study of tbe ciourse — the one 
which gives most clearaess of insight to the mind and the most disci- 
pline to ita powers. But while the perfection of mau is the object and 
end of civilization and conseriuently of all other culture and education, 
on the other hand nature is the instrumentality by which this end is 
achieved. To the savage mau nature is master and tyrant; to civilized 
mau nature is servant aud tbratl. To omit the science of nature from 
any course of study is to do wrong to tbe supremacy which man holds 
by reason of his empire over nature. To slight the science of language 
in a course of study, is to insult the object of all study itself, 

7. The final difificulty which your committee encountered in their in- 
vestigation 18 the one of the natural and proper order of development 
of the topics of the course of study in the mind itself. Such questions 
were met as these : " Why not get discipline of mind first before taking 
up collateral branches, such as the natural sciences, the national litera- 
ture, and history?" "These topics involve the highest roacL of the 
mind to be understood properly,'' Or the counter positiou : " Why are 
not the natural sciences, history, and literature as valuable discipline 
studies as Latin, Greek, and mathematics f and, if so, why not begin 
with them in a course of study t" 

Upon consideration of this qnestiou of the order of topics, your com- 
mittee is of opinion that each one of the several fields of the objee- 
tive world of man and nature should be represented at each poiutin 
the course of study — nature in its organic and inorganic forms, mind 
in its theoretical, practical, aud (esthetic forms. To those who object 
to collateral and information studies side by side with the discipline 
studies it may be said that they lay emphasis on the inorganic phase 
of nature by the exclusive study of mathematics and physics; and on 
the tLeoretical phase of mind, to the exclusion of the practical and 
jesthotic phases by the too exclusive study of grammatical forms and 
coustriictious. 

To those who object to the study of topics that are too difficult to be 
anderstood in the most comprehensive sense until the close of one's dis- 
eiplinary course, it is sufficient to point out the fact that every subject 
has its abstruse side, aud that no phase of natural or of human history 
can be completely comprehended except in and through the world itself. 
Even the disciplinary studies themselves treat of topics that are not 
fully explicable nntil one has mastered the other studies. 

The child seizes more vaguely whatever subject he studies than the 
adnlt. His active phantasy is his chief organ. Hence the descriptive 
phases of science can and should be learned earl.y. In secondary edu- 
cation the classifications and relations come properly to be considered; 
reflection is then the chief mental activity. In the highest phase of 
education objects are studied as orgauic wholes — each individual is seen 
through the perspective of its history. 

Without previous familiar aciiuaiiitance with a sali^eiit w''i\;.vvv\feiJ..\i'5 
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studying its first or desfiriptive phases, one gets very little iusigttt into 
tLe pliilosophy of it, even tlioiigh he listens to the exposition of a Huxley 
or an Agas&iz. 

That mathemittics and the classic languages are justly regarde<l as 
disciplinary studies in a sense that will ttot apply to the other studies, 
is pretty evident from the reasons already given. Discipliue is the proc- 
ess by which the will is purified from the sway of appetite and caprice- 
la his infantile state, as child or savage, man's wiil is implicit — not 
separate from bis desires or appetites. A child or savage is a creature 
of impulse. To become rational be must substitute principle for caprice j 
mwal forms for impulses. The training roqnisite to emancipate the will 
and elevate it from the stage of impulse to that of moral activity, must 
needs possess the following essential characteristics : 

(a) It must occnpy the pupil with what is remote from the interests of 
his everyday life. Self-alienation is necessary to self-knowledge ; iu 
order to see our own dwelling in its relations to surrounding objects it 
is necessary to go out of it and stand at some distance. The atmos- 
phere of the classic people of Greece and liome furnishes the broad con- 
trast to our every-day life which enables us to discriminate sharply the 
motives which unite to form our impulses. 

(b) Inasmui^h as the civilization of those classic ])eoples is the em- 
bryonic form of our own, as has already been pointed out, the student 
of the classics has the advantage of seeing the universal nr regulative 
forms of his life (the laws, institutions, and usages which define liis 
status as a humau being,) in their special forms and applications. Ee 
learns more readily the universal by studying it, at first, as a typical 
instance. The invisible cloak of forms wrapped about his life, invisible 
because of its general or abstract nature, thus becomes visible to bim, 
and he acquires the ability to separate his deed from his impulse by the 
insertion of general motives. Eeflectiou takes the place of instinct and 
caprice. By studyiog that which has no direct and obvious relatiua to 
bis immediate interests, but which is allied to the general forms of his 
rational activity, the youth obtains breadth and perspective of practical 
insight. The disciplined mind makes its purpose a general one, and 
does not allow caprice (likes and dislikes, weariness of tlie body, curiosity, 
love of ease or amusement) to hold sway. Mathematics as the science 
of the general relations of time and space, the conditions under which 
the existence of nature is possible — has the same relation toman's phys- 
ical existence as classic study has to his humane culture. 

This mental discipline is not a matter of perseverance and industry 
simply, so that whoever studies any subject thoroughly wilt get the 
same amount of discipline as another, but the object studied must stand 
related to the student's general and rational forms of life and thought 

Assuming the division already indicated, our course of study will fall 
under five subdivisions, each of which must be represented at every 
stage of progress. A careful survey of this ideal standard discovers the 
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fact that with the exception of the divergence already mentioned be- 
tween preparatory schools aud the public high schools, there is a close 
conformity to the edncational system generally adopted ia the eonntry. 
Were the college or university to require for admission a knowledge of 
I the elements of natural philosophy and physical geography, (the former 
a compend of physics and the latter of natural historj',) universal his- 
tory, and English literature, and slightly less of Latin and Greek, It 
would remove the necessity of two courses of study in the high school. 

The five suhdivisions are: 

I. Inorganic nature, treated in (a) aiatheuiatica, the science of the 
geueral form of nature as existing in time and space, and hence a^ 
quantitative; {b) physics, molar and molecular, including the science of 
the contents of nature in their quantitative aspect. 

IL Organic nature or cyclio /jroceascs, treated in natural history and 
In a'll natural sciences which have for their object a cyclical [irocess, 
wtaethei that of life or not; hence, astronomy, meteorology, geology, 
botany, and zoology, and kindred sciences. 

m. Theoretical man or intellect, treated indirectly in (a) philology, or 
the science of the instrument invented for the reception, preservation 
and communication of thought ; treated directly in {b) philosophy, which 
investigates the universal and necessary conditions of existence or tbe 
forms of the mind that appear in logic, psychology, ontology, and other 
spheres more concrete. The study of grammar is the propiedeutic to 
this field. 

IV. Practical man or icill, treated in (a) civil history, which portraya 
man's progress in realizing forms of freedom by means of political or- 
ganization ; (6) social and political science, which investigates the evo- 
lution of institutions of civil society aud their logical basis. 

V. ^gtketical man or jihantaup, as developed in the flue arts, and 
especially in literature, as the symbolic portrayal of man to himself, the 
collisions of his real world with his ideal, and the reconciliation of the 
two. 

In mapping out the provinces which shall be investigated, only a 
small portion of the work of preparing a course of study has been ac- 
complished. It remains to select those branches of study which are to 
be pursued continuously from year to year throughout the course, and 
likewise to decide the amount of time to be given to the other branches, 
as well as their exact order in the course. In this difficult and delicate 
part of the task it becomes evident that, within certain limits, very macli 
freedom may be allowed to the teacher and pupil, and in feet must be 
allowed. It is necessary to have each one of the five departments well 
represented iu the course. But a choice may be made, for example, in 
the department of the study of organic nature, between botany, zoology, 
physiology, and geology, each one of these studies being a fair type of 
the rest as regards effect on the mind in culture or discipline. It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that the age of pupils and the amount and 
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quality of previous preparation will determine wlietlier tlie coarse shall 
be very full or whether it shall embrace only a few of the represeota- 
tive branches; whether the special branches shall be continued for half 
a year each or for a whole year, 

In the more important branches there shonid be no option left to the 
pupil in the high school; for example, all should bo required Co take Latin, 
algebra, and geometry, universal history, Constitution of the United 
States, history of English literature, rhetoricals, natural philosophy, 
and physical geography. 

Omitting the phase of physical training, except in so far as the art of 
drawing secures it in the form of a culture of the hand and eye, a gen- 
eral propaedeutic of manual skill, and not including the ground covered 
by the Kindergarten which would precede, or that of the special trades 
or professions which would succeed this genera! course, your committee 
present the following tabulated scheme for a general course of study 
from primary school to oniversity: 

DISTRICT OH COMMON SCHOOL, 



1.— Arithnielip, iiral lessouB in natural philoBophy. 
r CjoHo.— Geography, oral lesBona in Datiiral history. 



Theoretii.'al, (InkUrcl.) — Grammar, (reading, writing, parsing, nnil ftnaly 
Practical, ( inH.)— History, (of United States). 

JEalheiic(d, (I'eetiiig and /'Aanliu;/.)— Heailiog He1i>ctiuos from English a 
liteTBtnre, drawing. 



Iiwrgania. — Algebra, geouietry, pLine trigouometry, uniilytictil gc<: 
philosophy, ohemistry. 

Organic or Cyclio. — Physical geography, astrononiy, (descriptive,) lint 
physiology. 



letry, DatnraJ 
ly or zoology. 



Theoretical, {lHttncct.)—I,aUa,Gisek,Ftench or Gerinao, mental and moral pbilos- 

Practical, ( IFiH.)— History, (nuiversal,) Constitution of the United Stittes. 

^tMical, (titling and Phantasy).— liiBtoij of English litenitnre; Shakespeare or 
Bome standard anthor, (one or more whole works reafl ;) rhetoricals, (declamation and 
oomposition ;) drawing. 

UNiVERarry. 



iDtegrol 



Inorganie. — Analytical geometry, spbetical trigonometry, differential and 
oalcnltie, physics, cbomiHtry, astronomy, (etc, elective.) 

Organic or Cgctic. — Anatomy and physiology, botany, Koiilogy, meteorology, geology^, 
ethnology, (eto.> elective.) 

Tktoretical, (Intellect.) — Latin, Greek, French or German, comparative philologyi 
logic, history of philosophy, Plato or Aristotle, Kant oc Hegel, (or a roprasentative of 
ancient philosophy and alao one of modern philosophy.) 
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'^ Praaliml, (fTill.) — Pliilosopliy of history, iiolitical economy aotl sociolog;, civil aad 
oomuoQ law, oan*(itutioniil hiatary, nstnral theology, and pUilosophy of religion. 

-^thetical, (Feeliug and Phauliuy.) — Pliilogopby of nrl, history of literature, thetoric. 
The great maaterB cow pared in sonie of their greatest works: Homer, Sophocles, Dante, 
ShakeBpeaie, OccChe, PhiiliBS, PmxiCelea, Skopas, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Mozarti 
Beethiivon, etc. 

The president then intrndiiced Dr. Philip ^da Motta, of tbe educa- 
tional department of tlie Empire of Brazil, who made the following 
statement regarding th« 

ORGANIZATION AND SUPEEVISIOH OF SCHOOLS IN BEAZIL. 

Education in Brazil is divided into primary, secondary, higher, tech- 
nical, religious, and. special training. 

Primary and secondary education in the capital of the empire and 
higher education in the whole country are undei- the direct control of 
the minister of public instruction, while in the provinces each provin- 
cial government has jurisdiction over its primary and secondary eehoola. 

Besides the above mentioned chief authorities in the capital and the 
provinces, there are inspectors, school boards, and district delegates 
whoso duty it is to superintend and inspect public and private primary 
and secondary institutions of learning. The inspectors general are the 
presiding oflicers of the school board^. They have to visit once a year 
all the schools under their control, and report annually upon the con- 
, dition of education in their respective districts. 

The school boards have control of the special management ot schools, 
aad in order to enable tham to exercise this successfully two competent 
practical teachers are appointed members of each board. 

The district delegates visit the schools once a month and report niion 
the condition of education in their districts every three months. 

School taxes are unknown in Brazil. The amount needed for edu- 
cational purposes is annually inserted in the budgets of the general and 
provincial governments. 

Primary instruction is entirely free, even hooks and clothes being fur- 
nished to the children of the poor. There are compulsory school laws 
for the whole empire ; but these laws cannot be enforced in those parts 
of the country where the people live at great distances from towns and 
villages. 

The law prescribtis separate schools for the two sexes and the em- 
jiloyment of male teachers for boys and female teachers for girls. 

There are two grades of primary instruction, an elementary course 
and an advanced elementary course. The former comiirises reading, 
writing, the elements of arithmetic, catechism, the elements of gram- 
mar, the comparative study of weights and measures, and needle work 
for girls. The latter comprises the Portngnese language — reading, 
grammar, and orthography — Catholic doctrine, sacred hibtory, general 
geography and history, especially that of Brazil', iia,tvu^\ wxt^iRNa., 
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aiitfametic, elemeuts of geonielr.v, land survej iug, liuear dni»iug, music, 
Hinging, aud gymnastics. 

The teackerH are appointed by tbe government. They are selected 
Irom gradaatiiB of normal acLools or from tbe corps of aasiataut teach- 
ers who have tanght three years in pablic schools. 

The branches of instrnction in the normal schools are tbe same as pre- 
scribed for primary schools, with tbe addition of pedagogy. 

The assistant teachers are selected from tbe gradaates of primary 
schools, who, after eight years' attendance, have passed their final ex- 
aminatiou with distinction. These assistant teachers receive a salary 
of $15 a month during tbe first year. After a successful examination, 
they enter the second year with a salary of $23 a month ; and after 
another esaminatiou at the end of the second year, they are appointed 
for the third year as assistants with a salary of $30 a month. The 
last saccossful examination, at the end of the third year, eatitlea them 
to a regular teachersliip. 

If, in case of vacancies, no gradaates from noruml schools are 
examined, assistant teachers apply for situations, and a competitive ex- 
amination takes place, which is open to all who desire to enter tbe 
school service, and those candidates who prove of sufhcieut capacity are 
api)ointed. In cities tbe teachers' salaries are generally higher than in 
the country, Tbe salaries of city acbool-teacbera of the first grade range 
from S700 to $900 per annum, and those of country school teachers from 
$400 to 8G00. Teachers receive, besides, a dwelling bouse and some 
land, and an extra premium for every pupil they prepare for examina- 
tion. After twenty-live years' service, and in case of disabilitj' at this 
period, teachers are entitled to a pension equivalent to their whole sal- 
ary. After ten years' service, a disabled teacher receives a proijortional 
equivalent. 

In tbe capital of the empire tbe salaries are never less than $900 a 
year. Each teacher receives, besides, a good dwelling honse and a 
premium for every pupil above the number of thirty in a school. The 
premium for boys is 3d cents and that for girls 50 cents per month. 
After five years' successful work, teachers are appointed for life; and 
after teu years' service the government grants them the necessary fiiiids 
to insure their lives, and thus provide for the future of their families. 
After fifteen years' service their salary is increased 23 per cent., and 
after twenty-five years' service they are entitled to a pension as stated 
above. Female teachers have tbe same privileges and receive the same 
salaries as male teachers. 

Teachers of the second grade receive a salary of $1,200 a year, and 
have, besides, tbe extra privileges allowed teachers of the first grade. 

All persons employed in schools are exempt from military service. No 
teacher is allowed to devote himself to commercial or other pursuits 
while engaged in school service. 
I'rirate teaching is allowed in Brazil, but persons who desire to de- 



rote tbetneelves to it bave to apply for iiD iiutliorizatiou from the school 
boards. Oertiflcates of good character and professional capacity must 
be presented. Latlies, when married, are obliged to have a permit from 
their fanabands, and singte Indies muflt prove that their parents allow 
tbem to teach school. 

Graduates from the Impeiia! College of Doni Pedro II and of foreign 
higher institutions of learning may teach without further proof of their 
capacity. 

Boarding schools can only be established with the approval of school 
anthorities, who examine the buildings and the plan of studies. All 
private schools are subject to the inspection of school inspectors, as far 
as the sanitary and moral condition of schools is concerned. 

Pablic school examinations are held in December of each year by the 
district delegates and a committee of teachers. 

Secondary instruction is given in the Imperial College of Dom Pedro II, 
in the different provincial lyceums, and in a large number of private 
schools and colleges throughout the empire. 

The Imperial College of Dom Pedro II has a day school and a boarding 
school. The school fees arc very moderate, and the children of teachera 
and of state ofUcers who bave been in service more than ten years are 
admitted free. 

In the boarding school each pupil has to pay $200 per annum for tui- 
tion, board, and hooka. After the third year students receive clothing, 
besides, free of charge. Orphans of soldiers who died in the service of 
the country are admitted free. 

The course of studies, which lasts seven years, comprises the following 
branches: Catholicdoctrine, Portuguese, French, English, German, Latin, 
Greek, ancient and modern geography, sacred and universal history, 
history of Brazil, arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 
natnral sciences, philosophy, rhetoric and poetry, general literature, 
drawing, singing, and gymnastics. 

The course of studies in the provincial lyceums comprises Portuguese, 
French, Kngliah, Latin, geography, universal history, history of Brazil, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, rhetoric and poetry. In some lyceums, 
Greek, natnral sciences, book-keeping, drawing, and gymnastics are 
also taught. 

The course of studies in private colleges is the same as in the above 
named institutions. 
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Tbe foUowiug table stiDws the namber of primary aud aecoodaiy 
L Bcbools in Brazil, tbe unmber of pupils, and the expenditure for pnblic 
I edacatioa: 
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Private schools are not included iu this enumeration. There are three 
tiines as many private schools and pnpils as the above table containa, 
because all the wealthy people have their chililren edacated in private 
iustitutious. 

The probable number of all the public ami private primary aud sec- 
ondary schools iu Brazil is 15,000, and the probable number of papiU 
550,000. 

The ages of primary school pupils average from five to fil'teeu years, 
aud of secondary school pupils from twelve to eighteen years. 

The latest statistics show au increase of 99i schools and of 20,47$ 
pupils. The number of illiterates decreases very rapidly. 

Both the general aud tbe proviocial goverumeuts give special attri- 
tion to tbe education of the masses aud provide liberally for the estab. 
lishment and support of schools. As private persons and associatious 
join their efibrts with those of tbe government, education will soon be 
diffosed among all classes of the population. 

Compulsory school laws, great iucreaseof the educational budgets, the 
large donations of wealthy citizens, the establishment of all kinds of 
institutions of learning for children aud adnlts, rich and poor, and tbe 
foundation of free popular libraries aud reading rooms — all this provM 
that there is nothing of higher importance and of greater interest to 
tbe BrazUian jjeople than the educational question. 
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TLe higher iuBtitulioDS of learuing in Brazil are the faculties of law 
and of medicine, the polytechuic ecUool, and the theological semiuaries. 

To be admitted to the faculty of law, the candidate has to pass an 
examiuatiou iu Portuguese, French, English, Latin, mental philoaophj, 
algebra, arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, rhetoric, and poetry. 
Preparatory schools are connected with each faculty of law. 

The course of legal studies lasts five years, and comprises the folloTf- 
ingbrauches: 

First year : Natural law and general public law. 

Second year: Constitutional law of Brazil, international law, diplo- 
matic law, Roman law, and canonical law. 

Third year : Civil law stud criminal law. 

Fourth year; Civil law continued, commercial law, and comparative 
study of Brazilian and Boman laws. 

Fifth year: Judiciary practice, political economy, and administra- 
tive law. 

The degree of bachelor of laws, which ia conferred upon graduates 
ftom the law schools, entitles the recipient to practise the legal pro- 
fes«on. 

Professors of law schools are appointed by government for life, and 
receive a -salary of $2,400 a year. They lecture one or two hours a day. 

Sach faculty of law is under the control of a director and a board of 
professors. 

The staff of professors consists of regular professors and assistants. 
If vacancies occur, the latter are appointed to regular professorships, 

For the admission to the faculties of medicine the same examination 
is required as for admission to facnities of law. 

The medical course lasts sis years, and comprises the following 
branches : 

Fint year : Physics, chemistry, mineralogy, and anatomy. 

Second year : Chemistry and anatomy continued, physiology, botany, 
and zoology. 

Third year : Anatomy and physiology coutlnned, pathology, and 
clinics. 

Fourth year: Pathology continued, and diseases of females and 
in&nts. 

Fi/thyear: Pathology, anatomy, and clinics continued, materia med- 
ica, and surgery. 

SiMhyear : Pharmacy, legalmedicine, history of medicine, and clinics. 

After the students have passed their tinal examination successfully 
they are entitled to practise the medical profession in Brazil. 

The pharmaceutical conrse lasts only three years, and comprises 
physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, materia medica, and pharmacy. 

Bach faculty of medicine has a chemical laboratory, cabinets of 
physical apparatus, of natural history aud anatomical specimens, and 
all other necessary appliances used in demonstrating the diflerent aab- 
jects of medicine. 
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The staff of teachers coiiHists of a director and of several regalar 
professors and assistants. Ttie professors receive a salary of 92,100, 
'and the aasistaQts $1,200 per annum, 

There is no faculty of dentistry in Brazil. Persons who desire to 
pi-actice it stndy privately with a dentist, atid pass an esamiaation 
before the faculty of medjcal science. 

Graduates from foreign schools of medicine or dentistry are allowed 
to practise in Brazil after they have passed an examination before the 
aforesaid faculty. Persons who were employed as professors atfomgn 
universities may practise without passing any examination. 

In the polytechnic schools, the special braucbes of stady are matlte- 
matics and natural sciences. 

The general coarse uf study, which lasts two years, comprises al^bra, 
logarithms, geometry, trigonometry, physics, meteorology, geometrical 
and topographical drawing, mechanics, mineralogy, botany, and 
zoology. 

The special course of matbematics and physics lasts three years, and 
comprises a more advanced study of the branches of the general course 
and practical application of these branches. 

The course of physical and natural sciences also comprises three years. 
The branches of study are botany, zoology, drawing, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, geology, agriculture. 

The course of stndy iu the theological seminaries comprises tbe pre- 
paratory branches prescribed for all other higher schools and tbe theo- 
logical studies which are prescribed by the bishops for all thoae who 
aspire to the Catholic priesthood. 

To be admitted to any of tbe four technical schools the student mast 
have beentwo years in the general course of the polytecbuic school. 

The course of study in the technical school is, for geographical engi- 
neering, two years, and for civil engineering, for the study of mines, arts, 
and manufactures, three years. 

The staff of tcacbers consists of twenty-six professors and eighteen 
assistants and special teachers. The professors receive a salary of 
82,400. 

Military science is taught in the regimental schools, in tbe military 
school of Rio, in the gunnery school of (Jampo Grande, and iu the artil- 
lery school'. All these institutions are under the control of the war 
department. 

The regimental schools train officers for the different regiments. The 
branches of study arc those of an advanced elementary school, besides 
the elements of military laws and military duties. 

The studies in tbe military schools are divided into a preparatory aud 
a technical course. The former comprises all the branches of other pre- 
paratory scbools, and, besides, military drill, fencing, and swimming. 
The latter comprises algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, topogra-^ 
phy, military drill and tactics, strategy, military history, political ecoa- 
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omy, adtnmistrative law, geograpbical drawiug, mineralogy, geology, 
botany, civil auil military architecture, iiiteruational law, military lawi 
fencing, riding, gymnastics, and swimming. 

The Gunnery School of Campo Grande trains instrnctora for the differ- 
ent regiments. The conrae of atudy comprises the theory and practice 
of gunnery as prescribed by military autLoritigs. 

The artillery school has been established for the training of captains 
for the artillery corps and for the different fortifications in the empire. 
The course of study comprises religious instrnction, the theory and 
practice of gunnery, military drill, military boolt-keeping, fencing, gym- 
nastics, swimming, and music. 

The following naval schools are under the control of the navy depart- 
ment: 

1. The naval preparatory school, in which the following branches are 
tanght: Portuguese, English, French, geography, history, arithmetic, 
algebra, and drawing. 

2. The naval school on board the Brazilian frigate Gonstitui^iio. 
Here the following branches are tanght : Algebra, trigonometry, naval 
drill, drawing of landscapes, physics, mathematics, topography, and 
chemistry. 

3. The practical school of naval artillery. 

4. The school of naval engineering. 

5. The naval artisans' schools. 

The-BcTiool of arts at liio is supported by private persons and corpo- 
rations, and receives an annual grant from the government. This 
school is attended by more than one thousand students, who worli during 
the day, and devote their evenings to the study of art. The teachers 
of this institution receive no salary. 

In the Commercial Institute of Eio the course lasts four years, and 
comprises the following branches ; English, french, german, arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry, geography, commercial statistics, commercial 
law, hiitory of commerce, booti-keeping, political economy, penmanship, 
and drawing. 

A commercial course is connected with most of the provincial iyceums. 
. Id the Academy of Fine Arts the following course of atudy is pur- 
sued: Geometrical and oruamental drawing, architecture, scalpture, en- 
graving on metal and stone, drawing of figures and landscapes, his- 
torical painting, application of mathematics, anatomy and physiology, 
history of arts, archaBology, and music. 

The Conservatory of Music is open to both sexes. Instruction in all 
the different branched is given here by competent teachers. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institute is situated in one of the finest parts of 
the subarbs of the capital, and has at present only 20 inmates, although 
there are about 12 deaf-mutea to every 1,000 inhabitants of the empire, 
^ae deaf-mute pupils are taught the common school branches and after- 
""ard different trades. 
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Tbe Institute for tbe Blind liaa at preseot 3^ impilft, who rcoeive a 
very good edacatiou. Mtisic U made a speoialty. 

Besides the above named schools, there are a great maay private ia- 
stitntions for orphans and destitute children of both sescs. 

In the Brazilian edncatiooal department at Che CenteDQial Exhibit! <hl 
there are several objects exhibited by the literary and technical iDBtitn- 
tions before described. These exhibits prove that althoagh the empire 
of Brazil does not hold a first rank among the diffL-rent conntries, she 
at least deserves great credit for the progress in education in the short 
period of her existence, and for adopting the best methods of teaching 
that are known io our dajs. 

At the couclasion of tbe remarks by Dr. Da Motta, a rising vote was 
taken, at tbe suggestion of the chairman, on the qaestion of holding aa 
an eveniog session at 8 o'clock, and it was determined in the affirmative. 

Arrangemeats were made by which special tickets for admission to 
tbe grounds in tbe evening were issued to tbe participants in the con- 
ference. 

The chairman stated that the programme next invited voluntary 
speeches, it being understood that these speeches were to be five minates 
in length. He then csiUed upon Dr. J. George Hodgins, deputy minis- 
ter of education, Ontario, Cauada, to open the discussion. 

Dr. IIodgiDS said that he should not trespass beyond the time 
assigned bim. He took occasion, in the first place, to express his grati- 
fication at the preparation of tbe able paper by Dr. Harris. He thought 
it would aid in tbe settlement of disputed points in regard to this very 
question of "courses of study" in tbe various schools. In our ex- 
perience, he said, of tbe.so mutters in Outario, we have bad more or less 
difficulty in endeavoring to settle some of those questions with whieb 
this paper so ably deals. One great obstacle in the settlement of tbe 
questions raised in lliis paper still remaius with us and is very hard 
to overcome. I refer to the overlapping of studies in our schools. 1 
suppose it occurs here, too, in the various States in which tbe systems 
of public instruetiou are not yet matured. We have given a great deal 
of attention to the elaboration of the rxtnrse of studies in tbe primary oi 
elementary schools of our country. Within tbe last twenty years we 
have also given a large share of our attention to the subjects and mode 
of instruction in the high schools and collegiate institutes formerly 
called grammar schools, i, e., the class of schools which prepares 
students for the university. 

The difficulty wit^ which we have bad to deal arises out of tbe ambi- 
tion of the parents to get their children out of the primary or element- 
ary school into the high stJiool. It involves somewhat of a social qoes- 
tion, and is, therefore, tbe more embarrassing. Unfortunately, so strong 
has been tbe pressure, in that direction that tbe course of instmctaoa 
in the primary school has had to be shortened and part of it practically 
abandoned, and the course of instruction in tbe high school lengthened; 
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that, in point of fact, we bave wbat ia Ciilled ^lie fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes in the elementary school almost identical with the primary 
classes in the high schools. That is just our tlifBoulty. I should like 
to hear from gentlemen familiar with the snbject in this country, 
whether or not .that iliftieiilty has been practically felt here and over- 
come; and if so, bow. 

In the first period of the history of our bij,'h schools they were 
almost wholly supported by legislative aid and subseqaently by the 
proceeds of lands set apart for that purpose by " Good King George," 
a sovereign whom you do not all hold in as high houor as we do. It 
was to George III that we are indebted for the munificent grants of 
laods in the province which, at the present moment, sustains the 
university and high schools of our country. So yon see, that while yon 
felt that he dealt with you with a rigorous hand, we know that he dealt 
with us with a generous one, in providing a munificent endowment for 
education. I suppose he felt tenderly to his new colony because that 
ooantry was founded by the refugee royalists, or " united empire loyal- 
ists," as we call them, persons who followed the "red-cross flag" and 
left this country at the close of the revolutionary war and settled in 
that country. His Majesty George III set apa^t a large portion of the 
then surveyed lands of that province, and these lands to-day richly endow 
the University of the Province of Ontario. A further grant of lands 
was made for the establishment and maintenance of grammar or high 
schools; and in 1854 one million acres of land were set apart by the 
legislatnre, in Upper and Lower Canada, for tbe establishment and 
maintenance of primary schools in these provinces. These lands are 
under the control of tbe Crown lands department, while the course of 
instruction in each class of schools is prescribed by the education de- 
partment, under the authority of a minister of education. 

There is another question not yet settled with us. Many people in 
our coantry are opposed to the teaching of the elements of natural phi- 
losophy and natural history in the public schools. Those who have 
most to do with the progress of education, however, are for giving 
these schools the most libera! course of instruction possible ; and I 
coold not but heartily concur in the forcible remarks of the writer of 
that paper in regard to the necessity of teaching the subjects of natural 
history and natural science in the public schools. Like yours, our pri- 
mary schools are, in point of fact, the colleges of the i>eople. The vast 
mass of our young men never go into a high school or university, and 
therefore must receive the whole of their literary education in the 
primary schools of the country. This material fact is too often forgot- 
ten by those who would restrict our public schools to the teaching of 
tbe three It's, I hold, therefore, that the course of instruction in 
schools (while gjiving due prominence to those subjects) ought to be 
comprehensive in its character as possible, and should include not only 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but should also provide meani 
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which bojs coulii develop a taste for such stuilies as those of the ele- 
ments of natural ^cieuce, natural history, and those other subjects 
^hicb would best fit them for engaging ia the battle of life and its 
practical every-day duties. 

Dr. Hodgius said that be hoped to hear from some of the distiDgtiished 
educators present as to how they practically deal with this question of 
tbe overlapplog of studies in the elementary and higher schools. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Hodgius stated that the school age in kia 
country is from Bre to sixteen years. 

He was also asked to state the dilBculty experienced in the province 
of Ontario in regard to the overlappiug of studies, which be did, and 
added that persons are not disposed to leave their children in the pri- 
mary school long enough to finish the course, but are anxious to geb 
them into the higher grade of schools before tbey are, in many cases, 
fit for it. 

The chairman called upon Mr. John Hancock, superintendent of oily 
schooJs, Dayton, Ohio, to answer the question raised by Dr. Hodgins. 

Mr. Hakcock said he thought that, as far as his knowledge goes, we 
are not laboring under any difficulty in that direction. Indeed be was 
quite convinced that what we term " elementary " or " primary " schools 
in this country are quite as good as the high schools, and stand as high 
1 tbe favor of the people. It is the endeavor of all good graded schools 
in this country to make the primary work so thorough, and to so arrange 
the course of study for those primary schools, that a child leaving them 
will have all tbe elements of kuowledge be can be expected to acquire 
within the first eight years of school life, and at the same time be so 
taught that the high schools can take up the course of study where the 
elementary schools left it off, and carry it on for another four years. 
There is no overlappiug of the high school back upon the elementary 
course of iustruetion, so far as he knew. We have not met that di£B. 
culty, for the reason that the feeling that Dr. Hodgius speaks of does 
not exist. He thought be was quite correct iu this. We do have a 
difficulty, however, in regard to the high school, and that is there i8 
a feeling among a certain class of our people that the high school is a 
separate institution, and that it ought not to be supported at public 
expense. 

The chairman stated that the question raised by Dr. Hodgins moved 
him to say to the conference that, should any question arise in the mind 
of any gentlemau, either in the audience or on tbe door, he hoped there 
would lie tbe greatest freedom exercised in interrogating. Ashe under- 
stood the purposes of this conference, it seemed desirable that there 
should be very free interchange of opinions. The chairman wished 
further to say that we are quite anxious, now that we have an oppor- 
tunity, to draw very liberally upon tbe distinguished gentlemen here 
from foreign countries, and they must excuse us if we seem to trespass 
upon their good nature. He then called upon Dr. Meyerberg, who rep- 
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'resents tlie educational interests of Stockholm, Sn-eOen, to say a few 
irorda in reference to tbe topic under discnssioD. 

lZ>r, G. J. Meyerberg, saperiutendent of public scbools, Stockholm, 
Sweden, said tliat lie had not expected to be called upon, but would 
ma.lce a few reiu'iirks upou this subject; and he must be excused if 
wbfit 'he was now about .to say is uot relished by tbe people present. 
He thought that we are too exacting in onr schools in regard to the 
various grades aud courses of study aud the requirements of tbe pupils. 
Sweden, and in many other Europeau countries, it has been gen- 
ii era-lly believed that tbe powers of youth are overstrained; and now 
a» much is expected of girls as of boys. He feared that if girls, who 
are weaker than boys, were required to take the same studies, sickness 
would result. He was sorry to say that iu Sweden, in other Scandina- 
vian countries, and iu Germany, physicians are of opinion that too 
m«.ch is learned in the schools, and that tbo result of so much mental 
lalior is sickness, both to mind and body. He wished to hear less 
at»out the different methods of instruction, aud more about how we may 
eAocate our children to be sound in body and mind. It is importaut 
tUat tbe physical as well as the mental powers should be educated, and 
for that purpose certain exercises are very useful. In Sweden, gym- 
nastics are extensively taught, but not sufBcieutly so to offset the 
ov-erstraining of the mind. The true doctrine is multiim, non mtilta. 

rrbe chairman then called npon Hon. H. E. Hitchcock, inspector gen- 
eral of schools, Hawaiian Islands. Tbatgentleuiaii bad prepared thefollow- 
••3 e sketch of education in this country, to be read before the conference, 
and by request it is inserted herein place of his extemporaneous remarks: 
<3a6 hundred years ago the Hawaiian Islands were unknown to the 
*J*v-i]ized world. For 50 years from the date of their discovery by Cap- 
t^i Q Cook the islanders were at the mercy of western commerce, which 
sc»xved broadcast the seeds of dissolution, and planted here and there a 
g'eiui of material good, while enriching itself at the expense of childish 
'S"tiorance and innocence. Commerce fouud them a heathen, disinte- 
STrated community, and cared not bow long tbey continued so. Fifty 
y ^ars ago Christianity and civilization undertook the redemption of the 
^f».ce. A corrupt civilization had preceded Christianity many years. 
^^hile that did not seek for the moral or even temporal elevation of the 
People, yet it effected tbe union of the whole archipelago under one con- 
^x^lling, irresponsible head. It was in this state that Christianity found 
^-Ue Hawaiian natioo, a state of preparation for a higher destiny. 

The field was an exceedingly interesting one. It was entered upon 
*od taken possession of by that ardent and aggressive spirit which has 
^iM'ays marked the Anglo-Saxon race. The results of the past flfty years 
^By be thus summed up: A nation of heathen Christianized, civilized, 
''nd furnished with a rich and comprehensive written language, the vo- 
cabulary of which consists of more than twenty thousand words. It is 
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no &mall acliievemeiit to have furnislit^d a uation vitb a written' 
gnage and literatare in less than half a centary, even ia this niaeteeutlk- 
centnry of lightuing-like resnlts. 

During tbe early Ltstory of the national exi»>tenoe, edacatioii was iu- 
charge of private indiridnals, notably directed by the American mission- 
Bent ont to the islands, and ret^nforced at varions periods from Boston. 
Tbe national government was in tbe hands of the King and cbiefs, and. 
was wilbont a constitution or code of laws, being kept under control 
throngb fear of tbat foreign luigbt which iu those early days made 
right. Foreign gonpowder performed tbe part of foreign diplomacy. 

Tbe feudal system of the Middle Ages was represented in the Hawaiian 
nation, and the road to the popular mind and heart lay through the 
beads and hearts of the cbiefs. "n'hat their chiefs told them to do, that 
did the commons without qcestiouing; consequently, when tbe chiefs 
proclaimed themselves pupils to learn the " pala pala," tbe whole nation 
enrolled itself on tbe school lists. Chiefs and commons, men and women, 
old and yonng were fired wilb enthusiasm to learn, and might be seen 
sitting together iu happy school families, taking their first lessons ia the 
" a-ei ' of their written language. As soon as an adult had mastered 
tbe wonderful alphabet of 12 letters, and its eombination of easy words 
and syllables, be was commissioned as a teacher, and proudly stepped 
forth to instruct his leas fortunate or more obtuse neighbors. Thus a 
little leaven speedily leavened the whole lump, and from that time to 
tbe present tbe Hawaiian nation has placed the education of tbe people 
in the van, and has nobly supported its national schools. 

The independence of the islands was guaranteed to them in 1843, aud 
the department of education was organized in 1S4G. It was then that 
tbe government assumed the responsibility of educating tbe youth of 
the nation. Originally the department of education was under the con'- 
trol of tbe " minister of public instruction," who was a member of the 
King's cabinet. Later tbe title was changed to that of the " president 
of the board of education," and tbat officer withdrawn from the cabinet. 
Until ISGl the offices of minister aud president were filled by members of 
tbe American mission, aud thus it came to pass tbat the national syia- 
tern of education was built upon tbe broad basis of American principles. 
The system was well planned and energetically carried out before tbe" 
government instittited the bureau of education ; and when the common 
schools were surrendered to it, it strove to make them as efficient as 
might be \vith tbe meaus at its disposal, and by pursuing as unsectarian 
a course as possible. 

In 1847 tbe wages of the native teachers of the common schools aver- 
aged 12i cents per diem. The qualifications of the teachers and the re- 
quirements of tbe schools were not of a high order, yet tbey kept pace 
with the general needs of the people- 
In the j'ear 1865 tbe department of education was remodeled. While 
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atiW retaiQiug the main features of preeediiigsysteuis, its personnel was 
ftlcKtost entirely cbaugeil. 

-A.iid this brings me to speak of tbe Hawaiiao ediicationa] system as 

it at preaeat exists. The act of 1805, reconstructing the department, 

, tfiXJvides for, first, a board of education ; secondly, an inspector general ; 

[ thirdly, district school agents ; fourthly, district school boards ; and 

I fifthly, teachers. I will consider these separately. 

The board of education is composed of five members of the privy 
conocil of state, appointed by the King andholdingoflice during his pleas- 
ure. One of tbe five is also designated by the Ring to act as president 
of the board, and all serve withont pay. " So person in holy orders or 
minister of religion" is eligible for appointment as president. 

By law the board " tas entire charge and control of the bureau of 
public instruction ; shall snperintend the execution of all laws relating 
thereto; shall have the power to make its own by-laws, not in contra vea- 
tion of the laws of this kingdom ; shall keep regular records of its pro- 
ceedings, and make a report throngh its president of tbe business and 
transaotions of the bureau to the legislature at each of its regular aes 
Bions," and, in fine, " shall have full administrative power in everything 
connected with education conducted at the public expense." The pres- 
ident of the board is rer|uiredtokeepan office at the seat of government, 
and his duties consist iu " presiding at the meetings of the board, and 
' signing all its offtcial documents in order to their validity." He is au- 
tfaonzed to employ a clerk to assist him, who is paid a salary by the 
legislatnre. 

The inspector general is the esecutire officer of the board, is appointed 
by them, and holds office during their pleasure. "No minister of reli- 
gion or person in holy orders " can be appointed to this office. The law 
feqairea the board of education to invest the inspector general " with 
discretionary powers, such as the opening and closing of schools, the 
holding of competitive examinations for teachers, the granting of cer- 
tificates to those found competent, and the cancelling of the certificates 
of those teachers in service who prove untrustworthy. In these, and in 
all other matters intrusted to him by the board of education, he shall 
act temporarily with the same authority as though the board itself were 
acting in the matter;" and upon reporting his actions, theboard may ap- 
prove or not any or all his actions, as it may deem best. 

It will be observed here that, in its constitution, the board ia placed 
beyond the influence of political intrigue, and is entirely independent of 
it ; and further, that its two most responsible ofhces can have no imme- 
diate connection with tbe chnrch in any of its sects. In short, the un- 
sectarian and secular character of the public schools is secured in the 
constitution of tbe department of education. The law makes it the 
special duty of the inspector general of schools " to make frequent 
tours of the respective islands and districts ; to examine into the condi- 
tion of the schools supported or aided by government ; to inform school 
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officers aud teachers of tlieir several duties uiidtT the law, ami to fu8tw 
generally aa interest iu the cause of education."' 

District school agents are the next grade of officers in the departments 
of edacatioD. These are appointed by the board, and may be removeil- 
at its pleasure. They act as treasurers of the district school funds and— 
trusteea of all school property iu their respective districts. Ex o^ex^^ 
they are the chairmen of their respective district school boards. Thes^-a 
boards are composed of the district school agent and district justice, fJKa 
officio, and of one member chosen annually by the parents or guartliaQ^ai|l 
of the pupils attending the common schools. The district boards hav^af 
tite power to appoint teachers to the common schools in their respectiv^^ ( 
districts; but such appointments can only be made from among per— J 
sons who hold a certificate signed by the inspector general. They catfc jj 
also remove common school teachers, but cauuot cancel their certificatesr 
which can only be done by the board of education or the inspectoc 
general; "provided always, that any teacher whose certificate has 
been cancelled by the inspector general may lay his case before the 
board of education, iu the shape of an appeal from the decision of the 
inspector general." While the school agents exercise the immediate coq- 
trol of the educational iuterests in their respective districts, and receive 
their orders directly from the general board or the inspector general, 
still the remaining two members of the district boards have a geueral 
advisory control, the third member appeariug as the representative of 
tbe interests of parents and guardians. 

Teachers of the common schools hold their certificates from the in- 
spector general. ITo person can teach iu any of the common schools who 
does not hold such a certificate. " Each teacher shall have the power 
to administer necessai'y and reasonable punishmeut upon the pupils of 
his school, and shall not in any way be punishable for so doing." The 
pay of all teachers is determined by the board of edacation, which has 
recognized the principle that service is to be recompensed according to 
merit, irrespective of sex. Thus in the common schools women receive 
the same as men when they perform the same work ; and today two of 
the principals of our union schools are ladies, who receive precisely the 
same salary as was formerly paid to the gentlemen principals. 

I now come to consider the school system as carried on by the board 
of education. The system comprehends — 

1. Primary or common schools; 

2. Select schools ; and 

3. The national college. 

At the foundation of the Hawaiian school system is laid this law: "It 
shall be incumbent on all parents, guardians, and adopters of children 
to send such children, from their sixth to their fifteenth years, to some 
lawful school, public or private, to be instruoted in good morals and ele- 
mentary learning." The responsible party who fails to use proper dili- 
gence to enforce the child's regular attendance at school may be fined 
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by tht) prupar judicial tribunal not more t[ia,u H, or aiiffer imprisuunient 
in default of payment of the fine not more tlaau tonrteea days. Per- 
sisteut truancy la a papti subjects blm to a term of iiuprisonmsat in the 
reform school for not leas tban six months nor more than two years, or 
to a fine not esceeiling 83, or to imprisonment at hard labor for a term 
not exceeding ten days. 

The common schools are all taught in the Hawaiian language, and by 
native ilawaiians. The average pay per diem is 50 cents for five hours 
of teaching. The year is divided into four terms of ten weeks each, 
with five school days to each week. In the year 1874 the legislature 
passed an act the first section of which reads : " It shall be lawfnl for 
the board of education to include agricultural and industrial pursuits 
among the branches of instruetiou taught in the public schools of the 
kingdom," The five hours of daily schooling are divided into three hours 
of indoor application to books and two hours of manual labor, chiefly 
agricultural. Where schools are so situated that profitable manual labor 
cannot be carried on, the five hours are spent by the pupils at their 
books. The net ]>rofit of the pupils' labor is divided among them and 
their teachers, who are obliged to give as careful attention to the indus- 
trial pursuits of their schools as they are to the intellectual advance- 
ment in books. If faithful in the performance of these duties, the teach- 
ers receive one-fifth of the net profits of the school labor, the remaining 
four-fifths being divided among the pupils in proportion to the work 
they do. As a result of the introduction of the branch of manual labor 
in the common schools, the sum of 82,500 was divided among nearly 
forty schools, representing 1,200 pupils. This sum was the cash result 
of pnpils' labor for one year; and, in addition to it, crops covering twenty- 
five acres of area were raised and 6,000 feet of substantial stone wall 
.bailt around the various school premises. The reflex influence npon both 
teachers and pupils of this outdoor work, when well performed, has been 
most gratifying ; it has increased mental activity. An active mind does 
not exist in a lazy body. 

The average Hawaiian common school teacher exhibits a great deal 
of human nature. The problem he daily strives to solve is how to ren- 
der the least amount of service for the greatest amount of wages- Con- 
sequently the invention of excuses to avoid school daties is his constant 
study. One of the most ingenious of these is the death of his relations 
or connections. Au occurrence of this kind, of course^ gives him a good 
excuse for closing his school for a day or two to bury them respectably. 
As the pure Hawaiian is possessed of an unlimited supply of fathers, 
mothers, mothers-in-law, sisters, brothers, etc., deaths and consequent 
closings of schools are frequent. 

The material for common school teachers is gathered from poor 
soarces, as a rule. It cannot be otherwise until the teacher shall be 
specially educated for bis work. Pending the special educating of 
teachers, the present force is obliged to conform its teachings to the 
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principles laid Uo^u tor its guulani;e by Che m.spector i^aeral, ^^^^^| 
principle.1 are embodied ia a maaaal fbrnLsheil eacli commao a)j^^^| 
teacher, vitb the approval of the board of edacatiDD. B; means fl^^^f 
manaal a aniformitv of elementary [Datntclioa preraila in all th«ci^V 
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manaal a aniformity of elementary [natntclioa preraila in all thfti 
mofl schools. 

Ie baa been bel'ore observed F.bat tlie aaaectariaQ character of aD fte 
gOTernment achoola haa been gnaranteed by the coDstitatuiQ of the 
edacational department. Thia character ta enforced by the board. 
School teachers are permitted to open and close their schools is any 
method of Chn.>4tiaa worship which their consciences may dictate to 
them. Alter tbns opening the daily session, for which a reasonable 
time Is allowed, the teachers mnst devote their time and energies to 
recitatioQs from the variona text books approved and assigned to the 
schools by the inspector general. The board of edncation believes, and 
acts npon the belief, that, while it is responsible to the nation for the 
inculcating of sound morality in the minds of the risin;^ generation, the 
religions edncation of the yonth of the land is a parental responsibility 
which cannot be transferred to others ; and the resnlt of this action has 
been snch that no complaints from any of the religions denominations 
in the coantry have been presented to the board. Teachers' institQtes 
are held semi-atinnally, for the purpose of instruuting the eommon 
school teachers actnally employed in the current routine of school exer- 
cisea, and giving them the opportunity of exchanging opinions on vari- 
ous topics connected with their profession. The )>erson3 who condnct 
these institQtes are gentlemen of culture, and receive their programme 
of exercises directly from the inspector general. These institutes hold 
eight sessions of five hours each during the summer and winter vaca- 
tiona, and all common school teachers are required to attend, unless ex- 
cused therefrom by their school agents. The pay of teachers attendiog 
is kept up during the sessions, and a sum snfBcient to cover travelling, 
expenses is also allowed. 

The common schools arc supported by an annual poll tax of t3 on 
all males between the ages of twenty and fifty and by special grants 
from the legislature. The amount of school tax raised in each district 
constitutes the district's school fund. The nnexpended balances of one 
district school fnnd cannot be used to supplement the deficiency in tlie 
school treasury of any other ; consequently, the legislature places at the 
disposal of the board of education biennially a lump sum, to be used by 
it to supplement any deficiency which may occur in the funds of the 
IKKirer districts. In this manner the common schools tiironghout the 
kingdom have been kept open full time. The common si^hools are 
free, and the annual cost to the nation of each child educated in them 
was in the year 1874 $7.40. The census of 1S72 gave 8,931 as the nQQi> 
ber of school children throughout the kingdom, and of this nnmbet 
S,287, or 92.8 per cent., were in actual attendance. 

The select schools supplement the common schools to a certain exteut. 
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Tlie Uiigijsii language 19 tiiiigbt in theiu, wlii^reas the common scLoola 
*fe all tanght iu tbe UawaiiaD laaguage. The iioeessiCy of including 
the study of English was fortsed upon the goveruraeDt. Jfearly tweuty- 
fi^eynars ago the people became imbued with the idea that a mine of 
goiil was hidden in the English language. They began to aend their 
ciii/dreii to the ejihemeral English schoiU which sprang up as if by 
WAgic all over the kingdom, English speaking foreigners entered into 
the school business side by aide with natives who boasted a smatter- 
ing of the tongue, chiefly to reap the harvest of dollars which appeared 
ripe for their sickles. The common schools were in danger of being 
closetl for want of pupils, the fever for the acriuirement of the English 
langtiage pervading every district iu the kingdom. But the people 
eutex-«d upon the campaign of mastering the difficulties of a foreign 
tongue without counting the cost. The popular idea was that the poor- 
est iJupil should be turned out a finished linguist in six months, or a 
year at most. Consequently, when tbe cbildreh returned home month 
after month with the well worn primer still iu their bands, and tongues 
unlitubered by tbe English elementary sounds, the patience of the 
parents was worn out, and, " wearying of it," they returned them to the 
comriaoa schools. In the meanwhile the children bad forgotten what 
they had been previously taught iu their mother tongue, and bad to go 
over the old course again; pulUng up weeds in the poorly cultivated 
tract. At this juncture the department of education stepped in, and 
'"'ga.iiized the class of select schools, wherein pupils could be tanght 
^^^ elements of an English education, provided their parents would 
^Ri'e* to keep them at school for a sufBoient period. Gradually these 
^P'e separated into boarding and day schools, 

^he government school system culminates in the JTational (Jollege, 
situated on a hilt 000 feet above the sea, on the island of Maui, Here, 
■^^^ yoang Hawaiian, thirsting for a higher education than that to be 
ot^t^ined in the common or select school, may obtain it. There is a course 
**' four years. Students entering are required to pass a satisfactory 
exaininatiou iu all the branches of a common school education. The 
Ha.^aiiaD language is the vehicle of instruction, although English is also 
taiigiu;_ A normal course of two years for teachers has recently been 
a<i<ied to the college. 

1'iie legislature of the Hawaiian Islands has prepared, by special act, 
* '* reformatory and industrial" school for the juvenile offenders of the 
"^tion. This institution is also placed under the control of the board 
**' Education, aiid is wholly supported by biennial grants from the legis- 
latvire. The juveniles placed there are compelled to labor, chiefly at 
*Sriculture, and are also taught in school three hours daily, Saturdays 
'"*'i Sabbaths excepted. Whenever opportunity affords, the board of 
^ vicatiou binds out pupils, having long terms to serve, to parties who 
"^-U teach them a useful trade and have them tanght tbe rudiments of 
*^ education. 
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In additioD to its owa scliix>t system, tbe board of eilocatioo 
qaiml by law to reader all the aitaistance ia its power to the 
female seminariea which have been established ia the islands. Th-^3 
natioa realizes more and more the necessity of faithfully edacaticg it.s 
fatnre mothers. A more laborioas and self-denying ciaas of teachec-^ 
does not exist than the ladies who have the immediate control of tlL ^ 
edncation of Hawaiian girls in these boardiDg schools. The metho^3| 
adopted by the board of edacation to render aid to these semioaries L^ 
by granting them fees per capita for all girls entering the schools nnd^n 
ten years of a^c, and contiuning sac^ fees until the age of sixteecmJ 
Within the.se limitations, and prorided that an annual fee of not niotr« | 
than $-30 Ls charged for each pnpil, to defray eipenses of bnanl an (3 ] 
toitioD, by the trustees of the seminary, the board assists each papil in I 
proportion to the time spent at school. After six months' attendance at | 
school the school trustees can draw for each pupil the sum of HO, 
and for every six months' additional and consecutire attendance $J, 
nntil the snm of $30 annually is reached, when the amount remains 
fixed at that figare until the pupil reaches the age of sixteen, when 8ll 
farther aid ceases. lu return for this aid on the part of the government 
the board of education exercises a general oversight, " with the right to 
visit and to inqaire into the general conditioa and operation*' of the 
seminaries, "and to see that the objects of the public endowment or 
8upi>ort are faithfully executed.'' 

Private or independent schools, existing without aid from the public 
funds, are obliged to hold one hundred and eighty sessions annually, and 
each session ninstcontinne not less than three hours; otherwise, the law 
does not recognize them as schools, and the children attending them must 
be sent to a regularly organized school, or be liable to punishment for tru- 
ancy. Tbis law became necessary in the interests of popular education, 
to restrain the great number of imcompetent persons, native and foreign, 
from establishing what it pleased them to call schools, keeping them for 
any time it pleased them, and disbanding them at pleasnre. The law 
at present requires each one who desires to establish an independent 
school, unless he be a person well known as a competent educator in the 
CQmmunity, or has satisfactory credentials from abroad, to appear be- 
fore the school agent of the district in which he desires to establish his 
school, backed by a petition from the patrons of the proposed school. 
The school agent, upon receiving such application, designates a citizen 
of the district to act npon a board of examination, the candidate for 
the school appoints a friend, and these two appointees choose a third, 
and if the resulting examination before this board is deemed by them 
satisfactory, the applicant is granted a certificate to that effect, and 
npon his showing tbis certificate to the school agent he is authorized 
to open a school. 

The registry of marriages, births, and deaths is by law placed under 
the control of the department of edocation, as is also the taking of the 
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census every sixth .year. Tbe i>rci»iiriiiiyii of test books in tlie verua< 
alar demauds much time aud Atteution, and devolves upou the insped 
or s^^^!''^'* ™^o is generally authorized by the board to employ the a 
sistaaceot' competent persous in the viirious details of preparation. 

Tlie cliairmau said that he would now pass across thePaciflc and ci 
npon Dr. Murray, who represents the ednuational interests of Japan. 
-Dr. David Mceray. foreigii superintendent of education for Japi 
tlieii came forward. He said the present system of education in Japan 
is a new departure made necessary by forsigu nations (through Com- 
modore Perry and otbars) forcing their way into tl'at country and mak- 
ittg it necessary for Japan to become formally a member of the nations 
of the earth. Contact and intercourse with those nations has made 
necessary a new kind of education. The Japanese had a system of ed- 
ucation before that, which had grown up during many centuries, and 
which had grown in such a way that it answered the purposes of civili- 
zatiou and culture in that country; but when these Enropean nations 
toade their way there and the Japauese race was compelled to come face 
to face with that new civilization, with that new culture, with this new 
knowledge, then it made necessary a change, and, like a nation of sensi- 
ble men, they made the change, That change consists in introducing, 
in place of the old Chinese education, which was carried on to so great 
an extent, (and which corresponds with the education given in the Mid- 
dle Ages, when the philosophy of Aristotle and Latin and Greek classics 
composed the entire course of education,) the new education, which 
attempts to meet these new circumstances, and the system of schools 
that has been established, which includes all grades from the lowest 
the highest, has been arranged upon this idea. 

We have, therefore, a common school system of education which aj 
tempts to give an education to every boy and girl in the empire. This 
is a uew departure, a new idea. It is an idea that originated in Eu- 
rope. It is not long since that these western countries have learned to 
think that universal education is necessary for a nation. This idea of 
education, so far as goverumeut provision is concerned, pertained 
to the gentry of the country, to the nobility. But when it was found 
that this nation had to meet with nations who were universally educa- 
ted, the idea of universal education also became necessary ; bo, through- 
out the whole empire we have scattered schools which are intended to 
give the elementary education necessary for boys and girls. 

Commissioner Eaton desired Dr. Murray to state something of the 
specific courses of study in Japan. 

Dr. Murray went on to say that the course of study is an adaptation 
of the courses of stady that have beeu found beneficial and serviceable 
in other countries to the circumstances and language of that country. 
The written language of Japan is largely in the Chinese alphabet, writ- 
ten in Chinese characters ; and hence the early part of the education of 
these boys and girls is taken up with learning the meaniuj qC thes*. 
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Chinese clia.raeters. Tlie uuiuber of Cliiuese characlera iutended to be 
taught in the coiumi)n schools would, he aupposeil, be about 3,01)0 ; that 
is, every boy aiid girl is expected to leara to make with facility, and 
with some degree ol' skill, these 3,0D0 characters, aud to be able to know 
aay oue of them at sight, Just as boys and girls in tbia couutry learn to 
read new words on the printed page at sight. This question of the lan- 
gnage is much more dilGcult there than iu any other country that he 
knows of. Tben follow, in their order, the studies that naturally come. 
The pnpjis are taught the geography of their own country, and the geog- 
raphy of foreign couutries. These about compose the studies of tli& 
elementary course. Following this we have secondary schools, in- 
tended to fill tbe place between the higher education and elementary 
education. The course of study there is a continuation of the stndyol 
the language, which in Japan is a constant Btudy and ninst be followed 
up from early youth until manhood in order that it may be mastered, and 
that pupils may become thorough Japanese scholars. 
The chairman here announced that Dr. Murray's time had expired. 

Mr. John Hancock said that there wasone point iu the report read by 
Dr. Harris to which he would like to call attention, and that is in regard 
to tbe teaching of science iu the public schools. He wished to know 
what has been the experience of those present. Dr. Harris provides a 
cnrriculum of study that goes round and round, and the pnpil in the ele- 
mentary school is expected to touch every point in that circle, to have 
something of mathematics, something of language, and something of 
natural science. This is a question which has been discussed in this 
country very largely. As Dr. Meyerberg has said, there is a cry on one 
hand that we are overburdening the children with a great namber of 
studies; and on the other hand comes up this cry, that the natural 
sciences are coming into great prominence, and they ought to bo taugbt; 
that no one ought to go out of the elementary schools without having 
some knowledge of the elementary sciences. And there is a practical 
difficulty of so shaping the course of study for elementary schoola as 
that that course shall bring before the pupils of those schools these ele- 
ments without crowding the study of something else that is equally or 
more important. He said that was a point he would like to have dele- 
gates from foreign countries touch. 

The chairman said the subject was still open for discussion, anil there 
was reason to expect that some of the representatives of the different 
States of our own country might be heard from. He would call upoa 
President E. E. White. 

Hon. E.E. White, president of Purdue University, Indiana, addressed 
the conference. He said he was very much interested in the paper read 
by Dr. Harris, and he hoped that at some future day there would be a 
thorough discussion of its central recorameodatton. The paper states 
that it is possible to have one course of general instruction as a prepatB- 
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1 for all special courses. If that is true, it solves a very difficult prob- 
I *^3i ill American education. A coutiuiaous, unirorm, general conrse for 
all grades of pupils and for all pursuits would greatly simplify the prob- 
Ifiiu. He did not understand Dr. Harris to bold tbat special courses, as 
m lav, or mediciue, or technology, should come out of this general course 
at the same point, but tbat the general preparation for all these courses 
sboalA be the same, though not to the same extent, the ditt'erent courses 
comingout at different points. 

If this be true, the public school course will be a proper preparation 
for tlae college, and also for the scientific school, the technical schoob 
and tlie professional school, and wc shall not need separate courses of 
study as a preparation for these different higher courses. This position 
of I>r, Harris should be thoroughly canvassed. He was inclined to 
accept it, (for lie had great confldence in the ability of his friend,} but he 
was not prepared to say that he accepted it without (lualiflcation. He 
believed that a general conrse of preparation for all special courses of 
higher education should include all the great representative branches 
of study. Using Dr. Hill's celebrated illustration, a true cour.je of 
study is a spiral stairway surrounding the gi-eat pillars of knowledge 
and cutting off a section of each at each round of ascent. He believed 
tbat this is true; but shookl a general course of education leading to 
the several special courses have these representative branches in the 
same proportion at each round of ascent? Satural and physical science, 
languages, mathematics, the science of man, etc., should enter into 
every general course; but is it true that at every step of these courses 
thes© several representative studies should enter in the same propor- 
tion. ? In a general course of study leading to technological studies 
should the languages be taught to the same extent as in a general 
WQrse leading to professional studies % He was not quite clear on this 
point. He could see that these great branches of learning should be 
iocliKjed in all courses of general education ; but he did not see that 
tliey should enter into all in the same jiroportion. 

The chairman announced the subject for discussion at the evening 
meeting, and invited all present to attend, and to extend the invitation 
to others. 

Se then declared the conference adjourned, to meet at 8 o'clock p. m. 
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Judges' Pavilion, Centennial Gbounds, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jali/ 17, 1876—8 p. m. 
The couference was called to order at 8 o'clock p. m. by Vicel 
'l^Qt Phelps, who announced that the topic for the evening's disc 
"The teacher in different countries: his preyaratidQ, ' 





salary, and tenure of office;" aud called iipou Dr. J. G. Hod^ns, of Oa, 
tario, Canada, to open tlie discussion. 

Dr. HoDGiss said there are two subjects to wbicb the department of 
education in Ontario bus givtMi special attention during tLe last few 
years, botli of wUicIi atfeet the teacher. The first is the condition mid 
character of the sclioolhouse and its accommodations, and the second is 
the teacher himself. In both of these respects very great improvement 
has taken place within the last Ave year:s, especially in the condition 
and status of the t«acher. 

So person can be employed in any public school in Ontario, even ii3 
the capacity of a mouftor, unless he shall hare been examined and shall: 
have received a certificate from some officer connected with the systeir* 
of education. He first begins as a monitor in the schools, that is, ^ 
person who acts as a subordinate assistant to the teacher. His aexti 
position would be that of an assistant, not an assistant teacher, but 
simply an office of the next higher grade to that of monitor. For bolt*- 
of these petitions he must hold a certificate from a county inspector, < 
after undergoing an examination for the particular ofliae. If be sboalA- 
have served an apprenticeship to some extent in either or both o^ 
these offices, then be becomes eligible for an examination as a tbir(S- 
class teacher. After having served in that capacity for three years h^ 
then becomes eligible as a second class, and, in two years afterward, a^' 
a first class teacher. But the peculiarity of the system of examinatiocK-' 
is this, that when he aspires to the office, even of the lowest grade of 
teacher, he must submit to an examination which is common to all th^" 
teachers of that grade throughout the province. That examinatioa 
takes place on a specified day and hour in every county in the proviao©- 
Preciselythe same papers {those papers having been prepared by a cen- 
tral committee) are sent out under seal to inspectors or county schoo/ 
officers, with special directions that the envelopes shall not be opened 
until such a day and such an hour, when the envelopes shall be opened 
in the presence of the candidates and their contents distributed by the 
examiners. The exaniiuation, therefore, is uniform throughout ttre 
province, taking place on the same day and at the same hour. The 
questiou papers for these examinations have, as I have said, been pre- 
pared by a central committee, so that the standard of the examination 
is uniform throughout the province. Upon the result of the examina- 
tion the candidate receives a certificate or not, as the case may be, 
which is valid for three years within his own county, and not valid in 
any other county of the province, unless specially indorsed by the in- 
spector of that county. He must remain iu that grade, at the option 
of the inspector, at least three years before he can contest for a higher 
grade ; and when he aspires to that grade ho is subject to another ex- 
amination of a similar kind on other papers prepared by the same 
authority and sent out to all the counties in the province. That exami- 
nation is mach more rigid, and takes a higher range of subjects 1 
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thatoftbethiril class orlower grade. He inasthold the certificate lie then 
obtains for two years, when he may aspire to the very hifthost grade, or 
first class certihoate, valiil throughoat the province. A pecnliarity of 
tliis third and last esamiuatirtu is tbifi, that while the papers or qiueS' 
tioDis are prepared by the central aiitbority the answers are examinetfl 
by the same authority, and not by a county authority. All the answerSj 
received from the candidates for first class certiflcates are sent up tttj 
the ediication department at Tjronto, and are there examined by a cen- 
tral board appointed by the government. On the favorable result of, 
that esarniuatiou the candidate receives either a first class certificate 
of the grade A or B, the purpose of which distinction I shall explain. 
A persou holding a first class certificate of the grade B is entitled, ex 
offiaio, to become a county examiner of public school teachers, The 
eiamiuation for that certificate is exceedingly rigid ; and when I men- 
tion the fact that, of the grades A and B first class certificate, out of 
upward of 5,500 teachers in the province only 250 are either first grade 
A or first grade B, you will see how exceedingly difficult is the exami- 
nadim for the first class certificate. Tiie reasons for that, I think, you 
will agree with me, are obvious. From the fact that the holder of the 
first olasa certificite, grade B, is entitled, «■ officio, to become a county 
eiuuiner, it is very important that his qualifications should be of a very 
Buperior order. Then the holder of the first class certificate, grade A, 
kas the right, ca? officio, to become a county inspector; he requires uo 
ftitther examination, and his qualifications are prescribed in that way. 
Another reason for maintaiuiiig so high a standard is this, that no per- 
son holding a lower grade certificate than first A should be appointed to 
iBaivect the schools of teachers who may possibly attain a higher grade 
tliHU himself. It was therefore wisely determined that no person should 
'W appointed inspector of the public schools who does not give official 
fi^idence that he possesses the highest possible qualifications which a 
leauherofany public school in his own province is required to have under 
tie regulations. So much for the examination and status of teachers. 

The salaries are not yet equal to what we hope they will become by 
Mdh.v; but they have gone up with some regulai'ity within the last 
fi'e years. The ordinary salary of a second class teacher (it is not 
ffortli while to refer to the third class, as their compensation dei>end8 so 
"inch on the locality and character of the school) is from $350 to 8500 
aod $r>UO a year in gold. Those of the higher grades are generally from. 
*500 to 81,000, gold. 

In regai'd to another point which afi'ects the status of the teacher, I 
"•ay mention that, in order to keep teachers in the profession, (and I 
^iippose that is oueof'thechief diflienltios which every state experiences,)' 
*e hold ont the additional inducements to which I have referred to 
ttitiBe who aspire to the highest places as teachers in our public schools, 
'he prize is, that they shall have the right to become examine 
teachers and inspectors of public schools, the latter bein^ U\ft";'K.'i 
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est rank to vbicb tbey can aiuin in the profession in the province. 
That rank is considered to be a very high oae indeed. But further to 
encoarage persona to remain in the profession as long as they can effi- 
ciently discbarge its dnties, tre have provided a fand by means of which 
teachers, having become worn out in the profession, shall have the right, 
■when they reach the age of sisty, to retire, and to receive a pension, at 
the rate of not less than $€ per year for each year of service, and au 
additional dollar per annnm, if the teacher shall have reached the high- 
est grade in bis profession. We have, I thiat, now nearly three hun- 
dred venerable men pensioned as teachers in the province, drawing at 
that rate per annnm for their services in past years. Ton will be sur- 
prised to tind tbat the average age of those persons, according to the 
last report, is at least sisty-five years, and the average amount of service 
which tho.-*e teachers have rendered to the province is alwnt twenty- 
two years. I think there is no feature of our system of edneatiou that 
commends itself so entirely to the judgment of the practical man and 
the benevolent heart of the philanthropic man as this special and (on 
this continent) pecnliar feature of our pnblie school system. VTe have, 
a3 yon see, in these ways endeavored not only to Ss the statns of the 
teacher as bigb as possible, but also to reward him for his past services 
after he shall have become worn oat in the service. And I may add in 
regard to this provision of the school law, tbat it is not necessary tbat 
the teacher should reach tbe age of sixty years : if he becomes disabled 
from any cause — even from causes uot arising out of the practice of his 
profession — if he should become permanently sick or deranged, or be- 
come disabled by accideut, then he has the right to retire aud receive a 
pension, he or his friends furnishing evidence of the facts satisfactory to 
the department. One of the inost agreeable duties which devolve upon 
the department is the examination of these cases from time to time, 
some of them, though rarely, of teachers of not more than thirty -five or 
forty years of age, and the majority from sixty to seventy or seventy- 
five years of age. It is indeed a pleasant thing to be able to recom- 
mend to tbe honorable tbe miuister of education that such and such 
persons, having become superannuated in the service as public school 
teachers, shall be entitled to a pension according to the length of 
their service. 

In reply to questions Dr. Ilodgins stated tbat tbe classics are not 
taught in the public school, but in the high school, and that there is no 
limit attached to the age of an inspector. 

On beiug asked to state tbe annual pay received by these county 
inspectors, I)r. Hodgins said that he had forgotten to mention one 
peculiarity about their school system which he hoped tbey would be 
able to extend further. The salaries of inspectors are fixed by law at 
$5 per school, payable by tbe county, and S5 per school, payable by the 
province; so that, in point of fact, the inspector is a provincial officer, 
yet having a county status. By a liberal interpretation of the law, 
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tlie inspector receives really more tUau tlie amount named; becansea 
department of a scbool is considered a school — that is, a department 
of the school which is under a teacher with a register of hia own and 
in separate rooms requires as much aare and iaspectioa as any school. 
Id that wayhis^lary is somewhat increased; bat in addition to that he 
is entitled to a certain specified allowance for services rendered in the 
settlement of disputes, and in other ways his salary Is increased so that 
it is from $1,200 to $1,800 a year in gold. 

The cliairman said the conference hoped to hear from some other gen- 
tlemen representing foreign conntries on this snbject. 

Dr. Meyerbbbg, of Sweden, then addressed the conference. He said 
be had already spoken of popular instruction in Sweden, and he would 
now give some idea of higher education in that country. He thought 
it a great advantage that the popular schools have no connection with 
higher institutions of learning. If the public or common school were 
to prepare for higher grades, they could not do as good work as they 
now do. While their only aim was to teach the common branches 
tboronghly, they could show excellent results. The more advanced 
public schools teach, in addition to the common branches, some ele- 
ments of secondary instruction. These schools are intended for such 
children as can devote a few more years to education than the children 
in general. 

Commissioner Eaton here interrupted the speaker, saying that he 
lioped he would say something about the teachers in Sweden. 

Professor Meyerberg, continuing, said he wished to state that they 
kave now in Sweden twelve normal schools, ten for male and two for 
female teachers. The normal coarse is now three years. Since there 
were many applications for admission to the normal schools, the stand- 
ard for admission bas been raised. The branches of instruction are the 
same as those in the common schools, and also physics, chemistry, draw- 
ing, and gymnastics. 

Commissioner Eaton inquired bow much time is devoted to the phi- 
loEOphy of education. 

Professor Meyerberg answered that two hours a week are devoted 
to the study of pedagogy in the first class and four hours a week in the 
, second class schools. The students of normal schools have also practical 
exercises in day and evening schools. In Stockholm a school of nearly 
.400 papils is connected with the normal school. The professor said 
there is a great want of good teachers, especially of good female 
taachers, in Sweden. The employment «f female teachers has not been 
lavored very much heretofore, but now there seems to be a general de- 
mand for them. 

In Stockholm, there are four female to one male teacher. The 
female teachers are doing excellent work, and are highly esteemed 
their great zeal in school. 
4^D 
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Their ealarios aio tLo sarne as tboae of male teacliera in all conntr;! 
tiobools, bat in cities female teachers receive leas than male. The allow- 
ances of teachers consist of money and a dwelling-house with garden, 
the average amount paid being GOO crowns,* annually. In some places 
teachers also receive the necessary fuel. Salaries, he said, are raised 
every five years. It dei>ends a great deal on the generosity of the local 
school antboritiea whether salaries are high or low, because it was left 
to them to fix the amount. 

lu answer to the question whether the smaller schools pay that amoant, 
Professor Meyerberg said they do. But there are other schools, called 
infant schools; the salaries paid to the teachers of these schools an 
less, and these teachers have not passed an examination in the noroul 
school. They are trained in a school conuected with the normal schO0!> 
or in other schools established by the government. Sweden is dividei 
into different governments, each government having an assembly, aod 
sometimes this government assembly establishes normal schools fortbs 
instruction of female teachers for the infant scbools. 

In reply to the (luestion as to how these salaries compare with those 
paid for services in other positions, Professor Meyerberg said that in thi 
towns and cities teachers are better paid. They receive aboat 1,500, 
2,200, or 2,400 Swedish crowns. It is difScult to compare salanea 
because those for the various ofhcers differ so widely. The bighe^ 
salary in his country is about 20,000 Swedish crowns. The BaUo? 
of a lieutenaut in the Swedish army is about 000 Swedish < 
captain has about 1,'200, and a colonel 3,000, and sometimes 4,000 crowns. 
Clergymen are very differently paid, because they are paid from t 
different parishes, and their compensation depends upon the namba 
of the faithful under their charge. They are generally paid 500, 600^ 
700, 800 Swedish crowns. 

Commissioner Eaton here desired to ask Professor Meyerberg for ii 
formation as to the status of the teacher iu Sweden, his rights, the con 
ditiona of his tenure of office, conditions of removal from office, and 
whether he receives a pension. 

Professor Meyerberg replied that a teacher can be removed from hit 
place upon an admonition from the board of instruction iu the parisb 
If be were accused of a fault, and lost his place, he bad the right of Bp 
peal to the king. It very seldom happened, however, that teachen 
were discharged. They did not generally lose their places unless the] 
were incapable. 

He was then asked if the position is for life, provided no ( 
be committed against the law and the teacher remain competent, am 
and if teachers receive a pension. 

He replied that it is a life position, and that teachers receivt 
siou after thirty years' service, when they are sixty years old. Thi 

" Tlie value of llie Swedish crown in United States gold ooin ia 26.8 oentiB. 
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pension was tbree-fourtbs of their salary. If tbey become sick after 
ten years' service, tUey receive a slightly reduced salary. He thought 
the rediitition was about 4 per cent, a year for each year of service. 

He waa requested to state how many teachers in his country are. 
now drawing pensions. 

He answered that there are not a great many yet; ho supposed not 
more thau 600 or 700. 
He was then aal^ed if this pension was paid by the government. 
He replied it was paid in this way: the government or diet has given 
a Bam (about half a million) to constitnte a fund, and the parish of 
board of instruction must contribute to this fund 4 per cent, of the 
Salary. If the teacher diea, the wife and cbildreu receive a pension, 
and to tbis pension the teacher must contribute himself. In case of a 
female teacher being married, her husband becomes the pensioner. 
[Laughter.] If husband and wife are both teachers, they are each en- 
titled to a pension. 

In answer to the question, Are any teachers employed escept those 
who have taken a course ia the normal schools? Professor Meyerberg 
said them arc some in the towns and cities. In Stockholm there are 
a few. Young students and those they call doctors of philosophy are 
employed in the schools there because of the lack of teachers ; and gen- 
erally after some years' service, if they are found to be efiicient, they 
receive the right from the government to ba cousidered examining 
teachers. 

In reply to the inquiry as to whether pensions are paid to civil oBB-, 
cers generally after a certain term of service, or if they are confined 
to teachers, he answered that there are dififereut pension funds that 
the civil oQicors themselves had established. The question of allowing 
all officers pansious was being agitated. All clergymen have peusioas. 
If a clergyman dies, his wife generally has his income during two yeara 
from a fund formed by the clergymen of different districts. 

In reply to a question, Professor Meyerberg stated that it is impos- 
sible for a teacher to be discharged by a board of education without 
some cause being assigned. If he were a drunkard or a criminal he 
would be discharged. 

On being asked who examined the teachers, Professor Meyerberg, 
replied that they are examined by the teachers iu the normal schools. 

Being asked whether teachers iu cities are suppUod with housea^ 
he answered tiiay are not. Tbey were fDrmerly furnished houses ia 
Stockholm, but now there are thirty to forty teachers in oae scbool- 
honse, and it would be impossible for them all to live there. 

He was asked as to the requisite qualifications of a teacher in 
public school. Ho answered he must have been three years in th( 
normal school, and have passed the examination there. 

To the question. Must the qnaliflcations of those who are not 
uates of the normal school be equal to those of persons who have 
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uateil there i he auswered that thoy must. It deiiynded upon the saper- 
inteudenta or boards of instmctioQ whether such persons should be 
employed in the schools. If such teachers proved satisfactory after 
trial, they were given by the government the same rights as a teacter 
who had bceu examined. 

Commissiouer Saton said he believed they have in the sparsely setttod 
districts of Sweden what are called ambulatory schools. 

Professor Meyerberg answered that tliey have. 

He was then asked by Commissioner Eaton whether the teachers of 
these schools have all been educated ia the normal schools, aud, if the 
school is held only a few mouths in a place, how they could aQ'ord to 
employ teachers educated iti the normal schools. 

He answered that these ambulatory schools are mostly in districts 
in the northern part of Sweden where the population is sparse. The 
teacher comes to the children; aod iu these districts there are more 
so-called infant schools than any other kind. In some of the large dis- 
tricts with four or five hundred inhabitants there are three or four 
infant schools, which are generally taught by female teachers. These 
teachers are not examined in the normal school, but in a school estab- 
lished for the instruction of female teachers who are to teach infant 
schools. 

In reply to the question as to whether there are permanent school- 
houses for these schools, he said sometimes there are and sometimes not. 

He was then asked how far the scholars travel to these schools, and 
answered about three Eaglish miles, which was too much. 

Asked to what extent the Kindergarten system prevails, if at all, 
he replied that the Kindergarten system prevails in Stockholm and in 
some other cities and towns, but not in the country. 

He was asked if a teacher in Sweden proved incompetent, or unsatis- 
factory to the people in any way, whether there are any means of re- 
moving him; and also, how much time a day and how many days of 
the year are occupied by school instruction in the rural districts and 
small towns. He answered if the teacher was incapable certainly he 
could be removed, but it would be very diflicult to do so. The matter 
must first be called to the attention of the superintendent of the school, 
and he must examine the instruction given by the teacher and report 
upon it; then the teacher may perhaps get an admonition from the 
board of instruction, and afterward be removed; but it is a very dlffi- 
cnlt matter to remove him except for sufhciont cause. Formerly the 
peasants in the country wished that the teacher might give instruction 
as many hours a day as possible, but now there is a regulation that 
they shall not teach more than six hours a day. As to the number of 
months and weeks, that varied; it depends upon how many schools 
there are in the parish. Generally, nearly the whole year is given 
to instruction in an infant school; but in other schools the time is 
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In reply to the question whether education is compulsory in Swe- 
den, he said that it is. If parents neglect the education of their 
children they are at first called before tha board of instruction, and 
receive an admonitiou from the presiding officer of that board. If that 
have no effect, the board of instruction can take the children and have 
them educated at the expense of the parents, but it is in most cases 
impossible to collect money from such parents, since they are generally 
poor. 

The professor was asked how msiny children there are given to a 
teacher on the average. He answered iu the schools of Stocliholm the 
average number of pupils to each teacher is 50. It is the same in 
the other towns and cities. In the country the number ranges from 
60 to 70, and often more, because there are no regulations in the coun- 
try relative to the number of pupils. 

Prof. E. Jones, of Liverpool, England, said that perhaps the meeting' 
would like to know something respecting the training, preparation, and 
status of teachers in England. In the first place, very great care is 
bestowed ujwu the training of teachers. It is done in this way : At the 
age of 13, boys and girls, the best of the school, are selected as can- 
didates for pupil teachers. If they pass the examination satisfactorily, 
tbey are apprenticed for five years. They are not only teachers but 
pupils ; that is to say, they teach in the school according to ability, and 
they also pursue their studies. At the close of every year they are ex- 
amined by the government inspector or examiner. A failure in this ex- 
amination, or a failure in character, or inaptitude to teach, disqualifies 
them, and they drop out. The same takes place according to a graded 
scale every year, until by the end of the apprenticeship of a certain 
namber of young people, many of them would be sifted oat and only 
the best (the cream as it were) remain. At the close of their appren- 
ticeship these young men and women are subjected to a more rigid exam- 
ioatiou preparatory to entrance upon the normal school. If they pass 
this examination they are entitled to what is called a Queen's scholar- 
ship; that is to say, to a maintenance or part of a maintenance in a 
training college for two years. The course there, perhaps, may be de 
scribed as more thorough than ambitious. They do not undertake 
classics or languages very much, but the English language is studied 
thoroughly, and mathematics as far as it may be required in elementary 
schools. But great attention is paid iu these training colleges to physi- 
cal science, chemistry, and botany. Other subjects are taught, and the 
students are very strictly examined by examiners outside of the college 
in all these subjects. These examiners are appointed by the govern- 
ment at the close of the term. He might say that music is always a 
subject of study, and also drawing in its four branches— free hand, 
perspective, model, and geometrical— and the pupils get certificates 
for excellence in each of these subjects. At the close of two years 
these young people are examined preparatot^ Vo "Oaftw %wft^ 
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as teachers. If tliey <lo not give satisfactiou at this esamination, they 
fall ont again ; so tbat the crime de la erhne of tlie candidates is reserved 
for the worlt of toacliiiig. But tliey are not yet fully qaalified. They 
may got a provisional certificate at the close of the term of the tJiird 
degree; but the fnll certificate is given only upon actual snccessful 
teaching — upon snccess in teaching after three or four years' experi- I 
euce — 80 tbat an English teacher must have passed through nine or teti \ 
years of preparation before he or she can be fully eijnipped for the work -^ 
He said he had not the figures before hito giving the esact proportiocs-, 
of those now engaged in teaching of this class who have gone throngts^ 
the process described. There are other avenues to the work of teaoh 
iag ; as, for instance, teachers may go up for a low grade of certificates 
to teach in the rural districts, in which case they are admitted on (* 
lower examinatiou and without passing the traiutiig college. Also a 
lower certificate may be obtained for teaching infant schools, but he 
should say about 80 per cent, of all the teachers now engaged in Eng- 
land are such as have passed through the first course described. 

Now, as to the status of the teacher and his relation to the govern- 
ment. Ho one ever dreams of engaging a teacher for a year or a fixed 
term ; the engagement is considered to be for aii indefinite term, until 
he or she can better the situation. There is no thought of cliangiag a 
teacher at the end of the year or of a number of years, unless ho becomes 
inefficient, and then the manager of th£ school has the right to give three 
months' notice, and at the expiration of that time the bargdin ends. 

With regard to the salary of a teacher iu England, be thought that if 
translated into dollars, it would be expressed somethingin this way: Fop 
a small rural school kept by a lady teacher, it would be, say, $2o0 a 
year; that is the lowest, and from th:vt it would uimut up by a gradual 
scale to $2,000 a year for male teachers in the best schools iu the cities. 
In a good city school, iu Liverpool, London, or Birmingham, a principal 
male teacher will get from £200 to £300 a year — i. e. from $1,000 to 
$1,500. That would be considered a good salary. The ladies, he was 
sorry to say, are not paid at the same rate, though they may be equally 
efficient. Their salaries are about three-fourths those of the gentlemen j 
a master would get £100, and a mistress £75. One great grievance 
that English teachers feel is this, that there is no opening out of the 
profession ; that is, there is no promotion, no reward for good service. 
The inspectors are appointed entirely outside of the class of teachers. 
Their power is very greiit. There is no appeal from the inspectors' report, 
and there is no pension, he was sorry to say. 

Being questioned as to how these inspectors are chosen. Professor 
Jones replied that they are government appointees. They are re- 
quired to be first class Oxford or Cambridge men in honors, bo that 
their education is guaranteed, but not their practical experience. 

In answer to the question as to whether they have no practical ei- 
perience as teachers or in regard to common schools, ho replied they 
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have noue whatever. It has been kuown that a yo.in^ inan of flve-aad. 
twenty, who may never have been iuside an elementary school, ancl 
may know nothiug about it, althougli an excellent scholar, should go 
at once and inspect a teacher who had spent five-and-twenty years ia 
teaching. 

He was asked whether there is any reason for thus excluding prac- 
tical experience, and answered that the teachers could not understand 
it; they cannot see the reason. The thing has never been attempted to 
be explained by the government; perhaps it is a piece of government 
patronage that the president of the coancil does not like to dispense *ith, 

In resjionse to a qnestion as to whether these inspectors are ap- 
pointed for counties or districts, and in regard to the length of their 
official term, he said that they are appointed for life — it is a career as 
a rnle — and they are appointed to certain districts. 

To the question as to the present compensation of the inspectors, he re- 
plied that ifc begins with about $2,000 to $2,500; £tOO is the least; then 
it increases at a flsed rate, up to £800 a year ; that is, $4,000. 

Professor Jones was requested to mention the names of some inspect- 
ors that occurred to him. He said a very old inspector is D. J. Morell, 
who has been thirty years in the work; should think his emolument), 
would be the maximum. 

In answer to a question as to the number of such inspectors, h) 
said the number under the education department is about seventy-five 
io all England, and they have assistants selected from elementary 
school teacher.^, but the salaries of the assistant inspectors are not equal 
to those of the teachers themselves. They are siuiply the clerks of the 
inspectors, quite a distinct class. 

Professor Jones was asked if Matthew Arnold is not still an inspector, 
and replied that he is. 

Then being asked what difference there is in the qualification of 
those employed by the school board and other teachers, he replied there 
is none whatever; as a rule the school boards pay better; they can 
draw upon the local rates, whereas other schools depend upon the vol- 
nntary contributions of friends uf education iu addition to government 
appropriations. 

He was asked whether Matthew Arnold, for instance, spends every day 
in inspecting primary and other schools, and answered that he does, and 
has to give an account strictly of every day and hour that he spends in 
that department. 

Commissioner Eaton said that before drifting entirely away from t 
topic which has been engaging the attention of the conference thia"! 
evening, he would offer the following resolution: 

Meioleed, That the thanks of this oonfecoooe bo sincerely extoinieil to all gentlemen J 
wbo have favorini uh with their InstructiTO reuiarka this evening. 
The resolution was agreed to. [Applause.] 
Hon. G. Vidola Dorna, of the Argentine Eepubllc, said he had com 
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by iuvitatioQ prepa:re(l to make Bonie remarks to-iiigbt on tbe prestinb 
topic of discussion, bat would defer his remarks Qatil the folloviDs 
TDoming if that would be more agreeable to the coufurence. 

It was informally agreed that he should be heard at the next seasioii. 

The chairman declared the conference adjonrned to meet the next day, 
in the parlors of the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, at 10 o'clock ^ 
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Pennsylvania Educational Hall, 

Centennial GEoiiNDa, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 18, 1876- 

Tho conference was called to order at 10 o'clock a. m. by Chairman 
rhetps, who said the desire was expressed last evening that the discus- 
sion of the topic for the evening — " The teacher in different countries: 
his preparation, status, salary, and tenure of office " — might be resumed 
this morning. There are two gentlemen who will address us. He then 
called upon Dr. J. George Hodgins, of Ontario, Canada. 

Dr. HODGiNS said, before he resnmed his remarks of yesterday even- 
ing, he begged to be permitted to express to the American geutlemen at 
this convention, not only for himself, but in behalf of other foreign edB- 
cators present, their grateful thanks for the great courtesy which had 
been shovrn to thoui by the American educationists gathered at this 
exhibition. He said he had felt it as a personal kindness shown to^ 
himself as well as to these gentlemen ; and the kindness and courtesy 
evinced last night, in proposing a vote of thanks to those from foreign 
countries who had attended the convention, he felt was beyond their 
deserts, because they had experienced so much courtesy and consider- 
ation to which they personally made no claim. 

Kesnming, Dr. Hodgins said: lathe remarks which I had the honor of 
addressing to the convention yesterday, I omitted, for want of time, the 
mention of two particulars in regard to the system of education in Onta- 
rio which I shall now bring before you. I refer (1) to our normal school 
system of education, aud (2} to the rights of teachers in our provinee. 
Those are connected especially with the subject now before the conven- 
tion. 

1. I may say so deeply impressed were those connected with edaca- 
tlon in our country that, from the period of its foundation, ihe normal 
school should be considered an important adjunct, that in 18A7 the 
legislature made a very liberal grant for the establishment of the normal 
school in Upper Canada. Tbe normal school has been in very success- 
ful operation since that time. 1 shall t«ll you why it has been so aac- 
cessful ; it was felt that no person should leave the normal school, with 
thority to teach, unless he was equipped for the performance of 
the duty fur which that training was required of him ; and no person 



was allowed to l«avo the institution witii a certificate testifying to Ms 
quallAcatiODB as a teacher autil those qualifications had been tested 
a satisfactory manner iu a school of practice, and after he had acquired 
that position as the resalt of an examinatioQ which was very rigid 
indeed. Not only was it considered that the literary qualifications of 
the teachers should be as high as possible, but the main cause of the 
success of the uormal snUool has beenjust tbia, that no person has been 
allowed to go out as au authorized teacher from that institution noless 
he has proved, by actual espenment in a school of pr.ictioe, that his 
qualifications for teaching have beeu well tested. 

Attached to the normal sehoo! are two model suhools, one for boys 
and one for girls, divided into three sections of seventy each, under 
the special care of trained masters or mistresses. Those in attendance 
at the normal school are required to be present at these m.>del schools ; 
and they must uot only to listen to the instruction of the masters or 
mistresses of the schoolB, but must also take part in the exercises, 
under the oversight of the teachers. Very careful note is made of 
the daily progress of the student of the normal school who may be 
in charge of the class, and defects in teaching are uoted down in a 
book, and at the proper time and in the proper manner the defects 
noticed are pointed out to the teachers themselves, Sot only are the 
literary qualifications of the teacher carefully looked after, but in order 
that he may procure a certificate as teacher the examination in the 
model school department must be satisfactory to the teachers of the 
normal school. Thus we are sure to send out none but carefully trained 
teachers, uot only in theory, but in actual practice ; and this is an es- 
sential part of our uormal school instruction. The Ontario normal 
school was established iu IS17, and nearly eight thousand persons have 
been iustructed within its walls up to the present time. The model 
school is so very popular, as au admirable school for the education of 
pupils, that we generally have two or three handred applications in 
advance for admission to the school. The great desire to gain admis- 
sion to that school is induced by the fact that the training is the very 
best that can be given ; and although the schools of the city are free to 
all the ratepayers, yet parents prefer to pay the additional charge of one 
dollar per month iu advance to gain admission to this school. 

Many of the boys who have gone oat from the model school are sought 
for by merchants and men of business; so that you can see that when 
a teacher in training passes through a school like ours, under the care- 
ful saperviaion which is exercised in it, he must have some real practical 
knowledge of the art of teaching, and of the best methods of communi- 
cating the knowledge which he has acquired. We hold it to be so 
essential that the t«acher should have this personal practice iu the 
model school, that we do not consider any normal school instruction to 
be complete which does not combine this practical training in the model 
school with normal school instruction. Within the last year an addi- 
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tional normiil school Iilis been estaiilished on the same footing in the 
city of Ottawa, or capital of tUa Dommion, for the eaistera seotiou of the 
province, 

2. Jo regard to the "rights of teachers " in the province of Ontario, 
the law, in the first place, prescribes certain duties which the teacher 
must i>erform ; bat in the exercise of his vocation as teacher he himself 
has certain rights. In other words, his status is recognized by law, as 
apersou cannot be legally employed as'ateasher in the country unless 
be possesses a certificate of qualification ; and a special agreement in 
writing innst be entered into by the trustees with him. To give this the 
more effect, the law declares that do agreement can be enforced between 
trustees and teachers unless it be in writing and stamped with the seal 
of the corporation. The trustees cannot dismiss a teacher at their pleas- 
ure, unless in accordance with the terui^ of that agreement and ths 
teacher is a voluntary party to it. In order to secure to the teacher 
the privileges incident to his profession, the law declares that he shall t)e 
entitled to the whole of the holidays and vacations occurring during the 
year or the school term for which he is employed; and in order to 
secure to him to the fullest extent the advantage of that arrangement, 
the law also declares that he shall be entitled to the holidays which 
follow the expiration of his term of service, and his salary still runs on 
until he is paid up in full. So that should a teacher be dismissed at tbe 
end of the midsummer term he must be paid for the additional six or seven 
weeks of vacation following. There is no possibility of defeating that pro- 
vision of the law. Tbe teacher is therefore secured in his salary for the 
term up to the end of his vacation, or for the year, as the case may be. 
Another benevolent provision of the law in the interest of the teacher 
is that in regard to sickness. As teachers are frequently liable in the 
course of a year to lose time by illness, the law provides that the trus- 
tees must allow them for such losses at the rate of at least four weeks 
during each year, and as much longer as they please. In that way the 
teacher is not compelled to suft'er from au occasional sickness and in 
addition lose his time and salary, but he is secured in his salary during 
the period of his sickness, within the prescribed limit of time. Thus 
the interests of the teacher are iti every way secured. In the first place 
he is most carefully trained, and in the next place his interests are care- 
fnlly guarded. The school year oiubraces the whole of the civil year, 
and the schools in Ontario are kept open during that time, deducting 
holidays and vacations, except in the outlying districts of the province, 
where the schools are kept open about half of the year. One induce- 
ment to the keeping open of the school during tbe entire year is that 
the moneys granted by the legislature are at first apportioned to the 
county according to the school population, or, in other words, according 
to the unmber of children which the county is required to educate, and 
a specified sum per capita is given to the county to enable it to discharge 
this duty; The money is then redistributed to the schools, not accord- 
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iog to the length of time during wliicU these schools may have beeu 
Icept open, nor the numbers on the roll, but acconliug to the number 
of children being educated in the school. The mode of distribation 
ia to take the average attendance for the six months of each year, 
a-ntl accoi'ding to that average attendance the apportionment is made to 
each of the schools of the county. Thus an inducement ia held out to 
beep the schools open during the entire year. Theu,agaiu, the laiv very 
wisely provides that auy moueys lost to a school io couse([uence of the 
refusal or neglect of the trustees to keep it open must be personally 
made good by the trustees themselves ; the trustees, therefore, have to 
make good out of tlieir own pockets any moueys lost to the school from 
anyoause arising from their neglect of duty. Thus iu the interest of the 
teachers you see, the inducement is to keep the schools open the whole 
year aud to keep teachers employed all the time, and pay them not 
only for all the time they are employed, but for holidays and vacations. 
■ These are the main points of the additional subjects to which I should 
l«ave referred yesterday bad time permitted. If there are any matters 
which I have omitted, I should be very happy to be called ou to answer 
3iiy questions. Dr. Uodgins was questioned as to the average length 
of time teachers remain in their profession. He replied that they have 
no precise means of judging at present of the average length of service. 
■^y the law of the province, each male teacher is required to pay iuto a 
snperann nation fund a sum at the rate of $2 every six months. In 
^he ca&e of female teachers this payment is optional, but the male 
teachers are required to make this payment. They have, ou retiring 
from their profession, the right to receive back one-half of the moneys 
which they have paid in. We hope in the course of a few years to have 
"oiii these facts data by which we can answer a question of the kind 
low proposed, but I am not able at present to answer it. I might in 
S^neral terms state that the length of service has very greatly increased 
''^"ItLin the last few years. The operation of the beneficent provisions 
"f the law to which I have referred has had the effect of continuing in 
tl»e profession some of the best teachers. Many of them have been iu 
it fifteen or twenty years. My own experience in the department ex- 
tends over thirty-two years, I can, therefore, speak from my own per- 
sonal knowledge. The teacher, if ambitions to remain in the profession, 
oan distinguish himself in due time, by diligence and ability, even to 
reach tbe highest position in his profession — that of inspector of public 
schools. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. G. VIdela Dorna, charge d'affaires 
of the Argentine Kepublic. 

Mr. DoENA said he had not so much experience in educational matters 
as the distingnished gentlemen who preceded him. He could not speak 
of anything new, but ho had come to learn, and hoped that the confer- 
ence would listen to him with that paternal feeling with which a good 
educator listens to his pnpila. He said he was neither a profession^ 
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educator nor au educational representative for tlie Argentiue Republic 
bat, in the absence of both, he felt it his ilaty to att«ad the edacation&l 
meetings, in order to answer questions relative to pnblic instruction in 
bis country. He would limit Lis remarks to mere statistical statfiiaent^a 
based upon tbe latest ofBcial report of the minister of public inatrncs- 
I tion, Dr. Lequizamon. 

Tbe Argentine Republic could uot yet be judged from tlieBaropean 
standpoint ; he would therefore compare her with the other Soucli 
American stntes. The three leading countries in Sonth America are 
Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine Republic. He would now compare the 
official statistics, and determine the relative position of his countiy 
with regard to public iuHtruction. According to the ofiaoial reports, 
the population of the Argentine Republic is nearly 3,000,000 ; that of 
Brazil 11,780,000 ; and that of Chili a little over y,000,000. Tlie num- 
ber of children between the ages of 6 and 16 years is, in the Argen- 
tine Republic 459,122 ; in Chili flO0,9il; and in Brazil 2,945,000. Tbe 
number of primary schools in the Argentine Republic is 1,850; in 
Chili, 1,256; and in Brazil, 4,593. The total number of pupils in these 
three countries is, in the Argentine Republic, 117,203 ; in Chili, 83,812; 
in Brazil, 155,053. Children receiving no edncation nnmber in the Ar- 
gentine Itepublic 341,919; in Chili, 426,129; and in Brazil, 2,789,942. 
In the Argentine Republic there ia one school for 992 inhabitants; in 
Chili one for 1,624; and in Brazil one for 2,564. In the Argentine Ra- 
public one in every fifteen, in Chili one in twenty-four, and in Brazil one 
in seventy-five children of school age receive an education. He said 
be had taken the figares for Chili from the report of the minister 
of public instruction for the year 1874, and with regard to Brazil he 
had based his statement upon an official docnnient of that couutry 
prepared for the Vienna Exposition in 1873. 

All these official statistics show sufficiently well that the Argentine 
Republic has done very much for the education of the people; they 
also show, he said, what place his country deserves among the coun- 
tries of South America. He wanted to have this well understood, be- 
cause his country ia a republic, aud his countrymen want to prove 
that they know no greater question than that of educating the people. 
Although his country is not the richest of the South American states, 
it afforded him great pleasure to state that his government expends 
more money for educational purposes than any of the other states. The 
Argentine Republic expends, he said, $2,425,259 a year for public in- ' 
struction; Chili only 81,133,353; and Brazil not more than 82,356,738 '. 
per annum. I 

Mr. Dorna then explained the organizntion of his government, and 
said that it is similar to that of tbe United States of America. The 
Argentine constitution differs, however, a little from that of the United 
States, because his country has made the educational question an ar- 
ticle of the constitution. 
2'iie coastitutiona,! provisions relative to etVacatvo^i ^wATantaethelib- 



erty of teachiti^ aad learning, and provide for the appoiutment of a 
mioiater of public iDstraotiou, whose dntj it is to report annually 
upon the condition of the diffcreut institutions of learning in tlie whole 
country. 

The national government has always exercised its coustitntional 
power to control public instruction throagbont the republic, and this 
eoDtrol has proved very beuefleial. Very much has been done during 
tlie last ten years. A national university, a national observatory, four- 
toea national colleges for secondary iustruction, five normal sehools, 
Boliools of law, of inediciue, of commerce, and of agricalture, and one 
liCKDdred and fifty popular libraries have been established, and fourteen 
normal sohooU for women would soon be established in his country. 

In regard to teachers, Mr. Dorua said be would only S2)eak of their 
8a.laries and appointment. The salaries of national teachers range 
from $80 to $100, gold, a month. College teachers receive a higher 
compensation. In Buenos Ayres, the director of a college receives 
®i230 a month, and each professor $113. Teachers keep their situations 
a.S long as they behave well. Pensions are not paid to teachers, but 
f% movement has been made in this dlrectioii. A person who desires to 
t^ach iu the common schools has to be trained in the normal schools 
tttid pass au ei:amiaatiou in the following branches : Keading, writing, 
^X'ithmetic, geography, grammar, algebra, physios, history, Argentine 
<3c:>DBtitution, composition and declamation, drawing, object lessons, sing- 
i »a.g, moral instruction, gymnastics, and pedagogy. 

Mr. Dorna was here interrupted by Mr. Wickersham, who said that a 
l-ci.(ly in the audience desired to state that the first normal school on this 
*ioutinent had been established in Chili by Dr. Sarraiento, late President 
**f the Argentine Eepublic. 

Mr. Dorna believed this to be true, and said that this mnst have been 
Jo 1838 or 1840. 

Mr. Wickersham said that I>r. Sarmiento was elected President 
<*'" the Argentine Kepublic while he was visiting the public schools in 
^W United States, and that he was now inspector of schools for Buenos 
A^jres. 

Being asked if the Kindergarten had been introduced in the Argentine 
Itejiublic, Mr. Dorna said that there are several Kindergarten in Buenos 
Ayres, but they form no part of the public school system. Kinder- 
garten in Buenos Ayres are pay schools, and therefore not attended 
by the poor, with the exception of one or two uuder the supervision of 
the proviucial government. 

The chairman said that Dr. Da Motta desired it to be understood that 
the figures concerning Brazil giveu by Mr. Dorna refer only to educa- 
tion in the provinces, and do not include the technical schools, higher 
schools, and private iustitutions, and, therefore, do not show what Bra- 
zil Is doing for education, and offer no accurate data for such compari- 
Bons as have been instituted by Mr. Dorna. 
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The cbairmaii announced that Trofeasor 0. J. Hiigriiaii, of the nornn 
scliool at Yyveskyla, Finland, was present, whom ho would introduce t 
the conference. 

Professor Hogman came forward and addressed the conference in th 
Swedish language. At the coaclusion of his remarks, Professor O. J 
Meyerberg interpreted them, as follows: 

This gentleman, who came from Finland a few days ago, has spokei 
abont the normal schools in Finland, a country that belonged formerly 
to Sweden, but now belongs to Russia. Finland, however, has its owi 
lawR, and is, in regard to iiscal and educational matters, entirely inda 
pendent of Russia. Finland has at present three normal schools, one o: 
which is for those who desire to prepare for schools where Finnish istlK 
leading language. Nearly the whole population of cities and town* 
speak Swedish, while in the country Finnish is almost exclaaivels 
spoken. Professor Ilogman has been recently appointed teacher of tiie 
Finnish normal school at Yyveskyla. It is customary in Finland tc 
send teachers abroad before they enter upon their duties, in order tc 
enable them to study foreign methods of teaching. Professor Hogman 
is nowhere for tbepurposeof studying the American school system, anc 
he says he finds it admirable. 

The Finnish normal schools are not very old yet, but they can iM 
favorably compared with other normal schools in Europe. If Finland 
continues to work with its present energy, its system of public instrDC 
' tion will soon be one of the best in the world. 

The salary of teachers in Finland is about 3,700 Finnish crowns, (i 
crowns = $1.) The female teachers receive only one-half of that amonnt 
although they are doing excellent work. 

Hon. J. P. WiCKEHSHAM, Superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of Pennsylvania, said that he wished to occupy a short time ii 
the explanation of a few facts which concern education here it 
America, These facts seem somewhat to oar disadvantage. And. 
without taking the ground that America is better iu the respects thai 
he was about to refer to, he wished to give the plain reasons why theB( 
facts exist. First, he wanted to explain why it is that in America wi 
do not furnish teachers with dwelling houses in connectiou with Qu 
school-bouses. Now, iu Brazil and in Sweden, and in some of the othei 
countries of Europe, they connect dwelling houses with school-hoases 
We do not do that in America for certain reasons. One of these is tha: 
we have established graded schools that employ a number of teachers 
Yon noticed last evening Dr. Meyerberg said they did not have dwellin) 
houses in Stockholm, for the reason that they employed quite a numbe: 
of teachers in each school-house. Kow, it is the great purpose of Amei 
ican education and American educators to have several teachers in oiii 
school-house. In all our cities, in all our towns, in all thickly settle* 
neighborhoods, there are several teachers in the same school-house; am 
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therefore wo caimot very well connect (hvetliiig-houses with scliool- 
taooaes. Of conrBe, we have a great many schools that are not graded 
Bchoo)«. These schools are generallytaughtbyyoong, unmarried persona. 
Three-fourths at least of American teachers who teach in ungraded 
schools are unmarried. He did not mean to draw a comparison betweeu 
our custom in this respect and that of other oountries. He was simply 
ginng the reason why it is so here. 
"' Now for the reason why we have not pensioned our teachers. He was 

not about to maintaio that it would not be better if oar teachers were 
pensioned, but was about to give the reason why in this country we 
b&VB not yet pensioued old teachers. In the first place, it is understood 
that education iu this country is not so much a state concern as it is a 
concern of the people. Teachers in America are not part of a gieat civil 
service; they do not hear the same relation to the General Government, 
by any means, that soldiers bear. ThoGoverumentdoes not fix their sala- 
aries, and does not fix their status in any way. Public education in 
America is not a creature of the state, but a creature of the people; 
anil when we pension our teachers the pension will be voted by the peo- 
ple and not handed them by the general or a State government. By 
lirtue of our institutions, the power comes from the people or boards of 
instruction. They fix the teachers' salaries and status, and therefore 
the Government does not consider the question of pensioning them. 
besides that there are two classes of teachers, and one of them does not 
n*<2d a pension ; they would be too independent to receive it. They 
^© a very iudepeudent class of persons; and a large number of 
tliose who receive small salaries only remain in service a short time. 
^^ did not believe that, out of 17,000 teachers in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania who teach in the primary schools, there are 100 persona who have 
l^cight thirty years, taking Pennsylvania from one end to the other, 
•"^tside of the graded schools. Tlierefore we do not think of pensioii- 
"* S" these young ladies and gentlemen who teach only temporarily. They 
"*^ not want it. They do not expect to teach very long, some five years, 
st^ine ten ; then they will go into some other kind of business. 

iSow, sir, about permanency. Our teachers are net permanent. Gen- 
''<imen are apt to draw disparaging conclusions between this and other 
''ountries in that respect. He was not about to say that they ought 
"ot to be more permanent, but in America we have a constant social 
''hange; the higher stratum of society goes down and the lower stratum 
Comes up. It is the survival of the fittest in this country, the survival 
of the strongest ; and the man of brain, no matter if he was horn in the 
lowest cabin in the laud, baa the privilege of sitting in the presidential 
cliair. [Applause.] And it is this constant ferment which makes all con- 
ditions necessarily fluctuating and flexible. There is some advantage 
'Q permanency ; there is some advantage iu keeping teachfers for life ; 
"•It there is also an advantage in introducing new blood into the schools, 
^od he wonld like to impress this fact, that the very best blood in 
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United States of Arnericii iuds iti the veiu3 of tbe loeu and women who 
are teaching our schools to-day. [ Applanae,] They come from our very 
best families, from all the nobility \re have in this country. Yon will find 
them gradaating at Harvard, Yale, Lafayette, and Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, and in the best norniat schools, and going Aowa to teach the 
lower schools, because that is the place to begin ; and they go np, np, op, i 
and up until they sit in the highest seats in the land. lie ventured w 
say that oue-balf of our members of Congress, one-half of our governors 
of States, and one half of our judges of courts began by teaching in tltfr 
common schools. Such is the condition of life here. Uo not uiiderstaniL 
me as saying it is better than in other countries. As to himself, he com- 
menced teaching a couutry school at $2U a month. He never expected 
to remain there ; be meant to go higher. Pie taught at that salary and. 
then at $'ii, and then at $30, and so on, until to-day he had a diCferenC 
position. So it is with these yonng men and women. Though they do 
not introduce into teaching the long experience of permanent teachers, 
they introduce into it that vigor and lite that are hardly possible whero 
there is not this mobility. Besides, there is another advantage, and that 
is, that until we have some fixed principles of teaching, until we under- 
stand the great laws of human growth — how the body grows, how the 
mind grows, how the soul grows — and teach aocordiug to those doc- 
trines, it is better that we should not get into a rut out of which we can 
hardly struggle. Teaching here is to-day a mere empirical art. There 
must be great experience ; there must be fundamental laws according to 
which the mind and soul grow, and when we learn those, then he would 
like to see a permanent profession of teaching. But he did not want; 
American teaching to crystallize around methods that are altogether 
false or only partially true. 

He did not want to make a speech in favor of American edacatioo ; 
but he loved his country to well to be willing, by silence, to allow any- 
disparaging conclusions to be drawn from the comparisons that had 
been made between the customs of this and of other countries. He was 
ready to acknowledge what is good in other countries, and anxious to 
learn from them. Pennsylvania and the United States of America wel- 
come these foreign gentlemen here and now, and thank them foe the , 
information that they are so freely giving us in reference to this matter 
of education. The most important question we have is this educational 
question. What we want is to know how to train up these millions of 
boys and girls in this country so that they will make good men and 
women. We welcome light; and he felt that he ought to say this 
much in reference to the social and governmental condition of this 
country, beoause O'lr school sy:jtem is in great measure controlled 
tberebj'. 

The chairman then called upon Professor Meyerberg to say some- 
thing about the supervision of schools in Sweden. 
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jBBHe said tbnt tbe scliools in his country are uuder the general siipee^^^^l 
" vision of tlie bisliopa of tlie different dioceses. Tbey have almost eutire ' 

control of the school managenieut, and base to report every tliree years 
upon tbe conditioo of schools io their districts. 

In Stockholm tbe citizens have emancipated their schools from the 
control of the clergy, and several cities iu Sweden have already followed | 

the example of the cupital and iustitnted secular school organizations. 
There are besides about fifty school inspectors for public schools. 
They are appointed for a term of five years, and it is their duty to 
iDspeet the schools in their respective districts according to instructions 
issued by the government- 
lb is incumbent on the inspectors carefully to follow the course of the 
national instruction, to visit in person the national schools in their dis- 
tricts, to procure information about their condition and wants, with a 
"viewto their improvement and development, and to lay before the school 
board and consistory proposals for improvement whenever the arrange- 
ments are found to be deficient, carefully to look after the teaching, and 
to give the teachers necessary instruction and advice as to the method 
of teaching, etc. 

Tbe inspector shall give to the consistory of tbe dioeese to which his 
district belongs a short annual report of what he has done; also, at the 
expiration of liis term of office, a complete report to the department for 
ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction, which at the same time must 
conbUQ a complete review of the schools in the district. These latter 
reports are printed by order of the department, and distributed among 
tbe school board and chapter, and then these authorities shall take such 
measures as are suited to the varions local circumstances and called for 
by the suggestions and proposals in the reports. 

The inspectors receive an annual salary, which is fixed for each period 
of inspection in proportion to the extent of the district ; they also receive 
an allowance for tiavelling expenses and board, 

Dr. Murray, superintendent of education in Japan, said he believed 
it was well understood as a principle of successful educational adminis- 
tration that a proper inspection and superintendence of schools is the 
first requisite. There ia no other way in which a government can so 
efficiently and thoronghly advance the interests of the schools as by 
regular, systematic superintendence and inspection. This principle is 
well understood in Japan, and is incorporated in the system of educa- 
tion. In order that his explanation of the present system of edncation 
in Japan might be more clearly understood, he would preface his re- 
marks by a brief statement of the form of government administration 
in that country. 

The responsible head of Japan is the Emperor, from whom all laws 
and edicts are supposed to emanate, and to whom all oflcers are respon- 
sible. Under him, as tbe supreme bead, there are different departments 
of government, intended to administer the laws and regulations that 
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e tnaile tor theru, and amaug these the ilei>;irtine[it of ediicatioii bolda 
an important place. Besides this general goverument, the whole coun- 
try la divided into about sixty different provinces — or, as they are called 
I there, Jceng — in each of which is a local government appointed by the 
central government and having control of the local affairs of that spe- 
cial district. The government is thus conducted from this centre, and 
I yet in its details is conducted in these different local districts. The ad- 
' ininistTatiou of the schools is conducted upon this basis: 

There are three different kinds of schools: (1) Those which are di- 
rectly under the control of the central department of ednoation ; (2) 
those schools which may be called public schools, those which are 
nnder the control of the local goveruiueuta more particularly, and which 
are supported, sustained, aud organized by the people among them- 
selves ; and (3) private schools, which are established in many parts of 
tbe country. In regard to the mode of super! u ten douce and control of 
government schools for higher instruction in the country, the coUeges, 
and the university which has been established, with the technical schools 
for various subjects of learning — all these are under immediate govern- 
ment control. The normal schools arc under the same control. In each 
of these institutions there is a government director, appointed immedi- 
ately by the department of education, who, with the otticers nnder bits, 
baa direct charge and 8U£)ervision of the affairs of that school. He is, 
therefore, the government rei>resentative, holding his place at its will, 
and liable to removal at its pleasure. He is an oiBcer of the department 
of education, aud is sent to this school to iwrform special duties. These 
schools are visited annually, some semi- annually, or quarterly, by in- 
spectors from the department of education. There is a special bureaa of 
inspectors in that department, whose duty it is to see that all government 
schools are properly inspected and superintended. Officers from that 
department visit these government schools at appropriate times, and 
see that tbeir affairs are conducted in a proper manner; aud,at the exam- 
inations which take place at regular intervals, some one of them is sup- 
posed to bo present for the purpose of seeing that the examinations ara 
satisfactory, and that the students who pass through them to the higher 
courses sustain proper examinations. 

Then in regard to public schools, what are called public schools, 
schools which are immediately under the control of the local govern, 
ments ; these are schools of an elementary character. They are estab- 
lished all over the country. There are thousands of them now which 
have been gradually, within the last few years, established at difforenb 
points. For the superintendence and care of these schools there is in 
each one of these local governments a bureau, with an officer or ofiBcers 
who devote their time to tbe superintendence, care, organization, and 
inspection of the schools in that particular district. This olUcer is re- 
sponsible to the head of that local goverumeht, and through him to the 
educational department at the capital. In that way the inspection 
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^TeBcneRrawioS all these local goveruments, and through them to tE^^^^ 
schoolB which they have nnder their charge. 

- These schools are supported from three different sources. In the first 
place, the department of edacatioii grants an annual allow^ance to each 
of them in accordance with the nnraber of scholars which it contains. 
This allowance is granted on condition that it shall be made to conform 
to the regulations of the educational department, and that it shall follow 
ont the instructions that are given in regard to courses of study, exam- 
inations, and other matters appertaining to these schools ; so that the 
department of education exercises control by the giving of this annual ' 

allowance to these schools over tlie kind of instruction that shall bo 
there given. The second source of support of these schools is the tax 
laid on the inhabitants of each district. This is nsnally imposed under 
the control of the bureau of instruction which is charged with educa- 
tional affairs there. They arrange with the members of the district in a 
formal or informal way in regard to the amount of the tax they shall 
raise, and this tax in almost all cases is cheerfully paid. A third 
I scarce of income of these schools is the gifts of individuals who 
are interested in the schools of those particular localities. There are 
' many men in the different provinces who have large revenues and 
I who are greatly iuterestedin the progress of the schools in theirdifferent 
I districts, and tliey give liberally, oftentimes very largely, toward their 
support and encouragement. With the merchants in cities it is the 
same way ; they are ambitious and anxious that the schools in their 
I neighborhoods shall attain a high character, and are ready to help 
sustain them by their own means. 

Every private school must be sanctioned by the locivl government or 
by the department of education before it can go into operation. The 
plans of study ofithose schools are usually submitted for inspection, 
and, if there is anything objectionable in them, it must be changed, or 
the school is not sanctioned. These are the means by which the de- 
partment of education in Japan attempts to control and superintend 
the schools under its charge. He had not mentioned in connection with 
the government schools that the normal schools are among the niosl 
important. There are now seven of these normal schools, one principal 
one (which has been in operation four or five years and which has senl 
out many students) and six others. These schools have sent out teach- 
ers who are now engaged in many of these local provinces in the imme- 
diate work not merely of teaching but of inspecting, organizing, super- 
intending the schools. This work that was demanded of the normal 
schools was required for the purpose of supplying one teacher for every 
district, and soforaloug time the graduates of these normal schools were 
taken np as fast as they were sent out, and put at work in these difter- 
ent localities in organizing schools; showing the old teachers " 
shouhl teach, how their classes should be organized, how iic 
books, maps, apparatus, etc., should be made a ^av^ oi ^aevT 
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and really acting as Iraiaers of tbese teachers in the Oiflereiit districts. 
For tlie better accomplish men t of tbis purpose they Ireqnently brought 
together the teachers of those different localities who eonid easily be 
assembled and submitted them to a regular training in a iDanner similar 
to OQr American- teachers' iustiliites or local normal schools. The oM 
teachers who were desirous of learning would gather together and 
spend a month or more under the instruction of one of the graduates 
of the normal school, who wontd put them through a regular course of 
instruction and show them how to teach. This system was of immense 
service in derelopiug the schools much more rapidly than could have 
been done in any other way. Looking back, it seems astonishing tbat 
in four years from the time that this system began in Japan there is so 
good a system of education spread over the whole country and under 
reasonable superintendence and control. 

Dr. Murray was asked if teachers of private schools are subject to 
an examination. He replied that he thought not. They are only re- 
ijuired to submit to the programme of instruction and the regulations 
of the sohool. 

He had a table of statistics for the year 1874, from which he would 
only take time to read a few figures to give sorue idea of the real edu- 
cational status of Japan. There are now of elementary school districts 
iu the empire of Japan, i. e., school districts in which there already is 
or is to be established one elementary school or more, 45,4LS. He sup- 
posed these districts may have increased 25 i>er cent, during the past 
year. The increase during the year 1S74 was about 3,000, while the 
number of schools iu the empire of Japan iu the same year was 18,712 ; 
an increase for the year of 10,710. It is estimated by the minister that 
the number of schools iu Japan at present is fully 30,000. 

Dr. Murray appealed to lion, F, Tauaka, vice-minister of the educa- 
tional deiiartment of Japan, who was present, as to the accuracy of this' 
statement, which was verified by that gentleman. 

The whole number of pupils in these schools during the year 1874 
was l,7iio,107, an increase for that year of 397,155; and it is believed 
that the number of scholars estimated in the statistics for 1S75 wonid 
not be less than 2,000,000. Thus it will be seen with what rapidity 
tbese schools are increasing iu number, and are gathering in additional 
pupils. 

The quer; was then pat as to whether education in Japan is in any 
way compulsory, 

Dr, Murray answered tbat it is not, as yet. They speak of making 
it compulsory in that conntry; and, in common with all nations who 
are looking forward to the advance of education, he thought it is looked 
to by the best friends of education as the means which will be resorted 
to as soon as possible. 

He was asked if the missionary schoolsfall in with the general method. 
UerepYieii that they are not named with these government schools^ 
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beiug referred to under tlie head of private sclioola. Tliey aie efficient 
in a great degree. A very great deal of service baa been rendered to 
Japan by the education wliicli is given by tbose sclioola. 

Being asked what proportion of the teachers are men and what 
women, he answered that the number of women teachers in Japan is 
very small. The whole number of teachers in Japan is given hero to be 
38,3G(i, with an increase in the year 1871 of 15,859. Of these teachers 
he could not give the exact proportion without a little computation, but 
he could give the number of teachers employed in the schools, public 
and private, male and female, which would give some idea. lu the pub- 
lic schools, that is, the schools under the care of the local govemmentSi 
the number of teachers is 33,556, and the number of female teachers 
is- 457. 

He was then asked Ihe present population of Japan ; he answered 
33,579,909. He said in the private schools the number of male teachers 
is 4,39S, and the number of lemale teachers 210. The school age is 
between G and 10. 

The chairman then called for volnntary speeches, of five minutes in 
length, on the subject of supervision and inspection. 

Mrs. E. 8. (Jarr, of California, inquired of the foreign gentlemen pres- 
ent whether educational journals are maintained in their respective 
countries at the expense of the government 

Mr. Dorua said, in his country there was not only a report made 
yearly by the minister of public instruction, but they also had annals of 
e<Iucation published weekly, under the patronage and direction of this 
minister. This publication was founded by President Sarmiento some 
time before he was president, when he was director general. 

Dr. da Motta isaid, there lire some educational magazines in Brazil, 
but they are not published by the government. They are published by 
private associations and publishers. 

Mr. Doroa said he knew there are some in Chili, but did not know the 
exact number. 

Dr. Murray said the educational department in Japan publishes semi- 
monthly information on the subject of educational news, statistics, and 
other matters, which is sent gratis to various parts of the country. 
Journalism iu Japan has had a remarkable development, and a very 
large number of the English newspapers of Japan are conducted by 
men of fine attainments, who are devoted to education, and who give 
it a great degree of prominence in their papers. 

The chairman declared the conference adjourned until 3 o'clock p. m. 
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Pennsylvania EoucATiitNAL Hall, 

CZNTENMAL GbOUNDS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 18, 187G— 3 p. m. 

Tlie eoDftieuce was called to order at 3 o'clock p. m. by Vice Preri- 
dent Pbelpa. 

Tbe cliairman anaouaced tbat the first topic for discussion was peda- 
gogioal museums or cabiiiete, and iutruduced IJr. J. George Uodgiua, 
deputy minister of educatiou, Uutario, Canada. 

Dt. Hodgins said lio bad boped that tbe representative of tbe Russiaa 
would Lave been called ui>oii to open tbia subject for tbe afternoon 
meeting, because, lu point of fact, tbat is tbe only nation, so far as 
be knew, tbat Las especially and formally establisbed a museum of 
tbis kind, and bas given to it tbis particular designatiuu. Ue had 
occasion to examine some of the specimens of the colleotiun frum tbis 
museum, (wbicb are bere in tbe Exbibition,) and from them be had 
formed an opinion of tbe great Value, extent, and variety of tbe articles 
shown in that museum. Now this question of luuseums, popular and 
otherwise, ia qnito a new thing. In England, tbe large and famooB 
British Museum has long held the first place among the popular muse- 
ums of Europe. Those in other countries are also noted and distin- 
guished, but it was not antil tbe great gathering of tbe nations in Eng- 
land in 1S51 that tbe idea took hold of the public mind that it wonid 
prove an important educational factor to popularize these musems, to 
give tbem tbat kind of popular characler nblcb would render tbem a 
great school of instruction, not only for teachers, but for the mass of 
tbe people, young and old. Altbough I speak chiefly with reference.to 
England in tbis matter, I mean Canada also. We saw tbat in England, 
immediately after tbe great exposition of ISSl, tbe British governmeot 
tnrned tbat exposition to great practical account; and out of tfaa 
collection gathered in tbat esi>osition formed tbe now famous Soatb 
Kensington Museum, which ia not only one of the most intereating 
in tbe world, but it is to tbe teacher and all persons engaged in popu- 
lar education the most instructive. Those who have had the good 
fortune to be there remember with pleasure tbe immense variety of 
things that are there brongbt under notice; not only such as have to 
do with tbe specialty of tbe teacher's work, but with various professiOBf 
and callings. In that museum there is a great variety of school appli- 
ances, and an immense mass of material which it is supposed the teaober 
can use with more or less effect. There are departments of special intec- 
est and of special value. Those who take an interest in natural history) 
and have rerad the works of Fratik Buckland, will enjoy a rich treatia 
going into tbat department of the South Kensington Museum with 
wbicb he is connected, and in seeing tbe estraordinartly beautiful eol- 
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lectiou of &sb wbich be baa colored after uature and silvered and bur-' 
nished witb gold so as to bring the life-like reality of uature itself be- 
fore the eye of the teacher. 

There is one thing conuected with the South Kensington Moaeum 
which strikes the visitor as one of its chief peculiarities. lu this respect 
the contrast between it and the British Museum is very marked indeed, 
Those who have been at the British Museum will remember that there 
is in it an immense mass of the (nost interesting material, so immense 
tbnt it wearies one even to look over the catalogue, and to classify it in 
one's mind; but although the variety is very great, yet the collections 
are arranged witb so little regard to beauty that the excessive plainness 
of the whole strikes jou most painfully. But when you go into the 
South KenBin<;ton Museum, the first thing that strikes the eye is the 
beauty both of the building itself and of its interior fittings. Even if 
everything were taken out of the building, yoti would see what an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful structure it is, both outside and inside. Then you 
go into room aft«r room, and you see that the mere fittings of the rooms 
are beautiful, and that their style and proportions are varied for the 
puqiose for which the room is designed. And when you come to exam- 
ine the eouteuts of the collection in this museum, you will flud that they 
are artistically arranged in the most satisfactory manner possible. Thus 
every department is not only beantifnl in itself, but each separate 
detail is studied so as to make the whole arrangement attractive. The 
eduoatioual features of the museum seem to be inexhaustible. There 
U scarcely a department in the teaching art of which yon will not find 
therein a fitting representation I only refer to this collection to illus- 
trate the fact that the public men of the present day — statesmen, 
'leaders of public opiniuu, and educators — seem to be so far impressed 
with tlie value of these great collections of educational products and 
appliances in every department of science, that you will now find in 
many of the large towns and cities of England most valuable and beau- 
tiful collections., This South Kensington Musenm is further made avail- 
able 80 as to encourage as much as possible the study of the arts and 
art displays in Ihe cities and towus of England. Those connected with 
the mnseiim will, if yon desire it, take yoa into a suite of rooms in which 
iB arranged in complete order a set of cases containing, as it were, an 
epitome of all the -cases iu the museum. They call them "typical col- 
lections." With a view to give the greater value and interest to the 
local exhibitions of art iu the three kingdoms, arrangements are made 
to send one or more of these useful collections to each town or city. 
When a set of these typical eases, containing so many beautiful things 
from the South Kensington Museum, is added to the local collection, it 
makes a very attractive exhibition indeed. In that way the public in- 
terest in such collections is constantly kept np in England. 

Now, the purpose which we had in Canada was, though at a h: 
distance, to follow up the great idea of the South Kensvv 
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One of tlie uioat diBtiiiguisbed »tat«8tneu whii^h Eugliind has produced, 

and whose name is well known in this reimblic, was one of the first 

to give bis hearty support to the establishment of onr edneationai 

I museum. I refer to the late and lamented Lord Elgin, whoso servioeB 

■ in India and China wilt not soon be forgotten by the British people. 

Our educaticnal mtsciim at Toronto romhinfs a twofold character: 
I It is as complete as we can make it, with the small grant at our disposal, 
1 in things relating to the profession of leaching. Every text book that ' 
I Tre can procure in England and America we endeavor to get. Theae 
I form an exceedingly valuable collection, and are very instructive to auj 
teacher who may examine them. Then there is another important 
department of the museum containing eamplea of various kinds of instru- 
ments, in the form of maps, charts, and apparatus which is used to illuB- 
trate school instruction. These we have procured in tbia country, i 
I'rance, Germany, England, or elsewhere. Then in regard to higber de- 
partments of cnlture, (which is not so essential, but which is necessary, 
nevertheless, for the complete education of the teacher,) we have s 
typical collection of all the old masters in painting, including the eminent 
painters of Italy, Belgium, and thfi Netherlands. Jlverything of that 
kind that we hare been able to obtain is there, getting only, bow. 
ever, one or two of the most noted paintings of each of the famons 
masters of Europe. There is another important branch of our museum 
to which I shall refer. There is a large room (and one of the most 
interesting) which we have chiefly devoted to products of the oxcavationfl 
at Nineveh, under Mr. Layard, who is so famous for his explorationfi in 
these old ruins. That room contains a collection of Egyptian figorea 
and some of the slabs whicli Layard obtained at Nineveh, also a winged 
bull and winged deities, as well as other objects of interest. The peca- 
liarity of this collection is that, so far as we can learn, we have repro- 
duced the coloring of these ancient and celebrated slabs as they were 
originally found. There are two or three of them of special interest 
in illustrating and thus bringing home directly to the public mind the 
truth of the Holy Scriptures. There is one slab taken from Nineveh illus- 
trating the besieging of Damascus by King Shalmaneser, as stated ia 
the Bible, in which the taking of that city is pictured with wonderful 
and almost grotesque beauty. The details of the dresses of the soldiers, 
their bows and spears, and the various apparatus of war are there de- 
picted in brilliant colors. The whole delineation ismost effective. Of the 
contents of this museum, the casts relating to the history of Egypt ars 
of very great interest. Another department is comprised entirely of 
celebrated studies in architecture ; that is, casts of parts of noted catiie- 
drals and buildings, which were obtained in London and Paris. One 
large room, with its galleries and corridors in tho upper part of the 
building, ia entirely tilled with casts of statuary and busts of famons men 
of antiquity. And then, to bring home to our people the most noted men 
in onr own history, one room ia devoted to Canadian history, and the 



whole of auotber large too n is filled witL busts of tlie most celebrated 
1 in English history. This collection is very extensive, and com- 
!"■« prises all the famous men -whose names occur in the history of England 
"^ forhnndreda of years. We have a few things here at Philadelphia which 
were brought from onr museum, and which may appear to you incongm- 
ons in connection with a collection of school apparatus merely, but they 
'■^ were of very great historical interest, and therefore we thought it better 
to bring them. I refer to the collection of the great seals of England. 
lou will fiudin theedncation court of Ontario a complete collection of all 
these seals, from William the Conqneror to Queen Yictoria, inclusive. As 
a study of real art for 800 years, the collection is most instructive to the 
teacher. In William the Conqueror's time you will see how exceedingly 
modest he or his artist was in designing and engraving the great seal of 
England of 1066. Coming donn through the Stuarts, you will find elab- 
i oration rarely dreamt of. ButQueen Elizabeth seems to have exhausted 
Khe whole art of decoration in her time. Her seal is without exception 
^Hfr most elaborately elegant. It represents heron her throne and on 
PKwsebaok in very gorgeous array. Then when yon come down to the 
P time when the King of the Roundheads, Cromwell, ruled in England, 
I yoo will find the whole of this decorative art swept away, and on the 
I face of the seal of the Commonwealth of England you will find the 
I unadorned House of Commons as the ruling power, and on the other side 
I Bimply a map of the three kingdoms. And so on. It is a most instruct- 
ive collection, not only from its completeness, but from the history of 
the art which in that silent way it illustrates. As to the value of these 
collections, I have not said anything. There are, however, with us, 
as with you, thousands of people who will never leave their own coun- 
try — most of our people will never be able to see elsewhere anything 
approaching a collection of that kind; therefore we thonght it all 
the more necessary to make such a collection, and to make it as full 
and complete a museum, both in matters relating to education and 
I relating to art, as it was possible for ns to do. Those who have been 
I at our museum from time to time within the lasttwenty years have often 
I remarked that we have come nearer to the standard of the South 
I Kensington Mnseum than any other educational collection in America. 
The grounds connectfid with the building also have been kept for 
upward of twenty years aa neatly as possible. Thus the whole object 
I has been not mere display, bnt the promotion of iesthetic culture 
I in such matters on the part of teachers and others. We have felt as a 
I matter of fact that in that way only can our people have the advantages 
I of such culture ; and it is necessary to impress upon the public mind as 
I deeply and strongly as possible, through the teachers, the iesthetical 
I principles of art, and especially of the arts relating to their own homes 
and daily life; and therefore time and labor have been expended for 
this purpose. The collection in onr museum itself and its surroundings 
Lave in all those respects been used as a means of e.leva.Ua^tVi.si'i.j^'ye, ^A 
the teachers, and, through them, of tbe pu^Ws a.ii4 ■p^o^sVft ot '■ 
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try. 1 aui sure tliat a viait to our collectiou at Toronto by auy teacher 
would bo amply repaid. I hope that it is but a type of what may 
become general in our country, when a proper appreciation of art and 
edacatioDal museums shall have become universal among our 'people. 

The chairman here asked Dr. Ilodgias if he would be kind enough 
to give the conference some approximation of the cost of that collection. 

Dr. Hodgins replied that the cost need not frighten the most 
economical. The whole collection had been the growth of years, and 
the grant has never exceeded $4,000 a year. We have had that steadily 
for about twenty years, and have added to it every year, so that the 
burden has not really been felt by the country at all, 

Dr. Hodgins was asked how natural history is represented. He 
replied that there is, for instance, a large collectiou of the birds that 
are found in the country, arranged on either side of a room — that is, the 
perching birds on one aide and water-fowl on the other side. A few 
fish and skeletons are also arranged iu the same room. 

He was tLen asked to what extent the depository at Toronto had 
been encouraged by donation and otherwise by the schools of the prov- 
ince. He answered that it had received few or no donations ; but that 
it had contributed so largely to the schools, that the department had 
persons employed in reproducing the maps displayed on the wall of the 
Canadian educational court here, and that it also supplied the chief 
part of the apparatus. _ 

The Ontario schools, he said, are now getting well supplied from the 
depository with all the necessary appliances for educatiou. The collec- 
tion of articles in the depository is very large indeed, and is kept up at 
uo expense to the country, since the depository pays its own way. Tbe 
province itself bears one-half the cost of the articles supplied to the 
schools ; the net cost to the schools is therefore very little indeed. 

The question was then asked as to what help is given by the educa- 
tional department to the schools of the province in regard to books and 
apparatus. Dr. Hodgins said the legislature has laid down this gen- 
eral principle, that it would make grants to the schools in money, in 
the shax>e of trained teachers, or iu books, maps, or apparatus, and ac- 

I cording to the demand it was proposed to make grants in any of these 
ways. In regard to the supply of maps, apparatus, and books for libra- 
ries, etc., if those interested send up $10, the same amount is added to 
tLat amount, and $20 worth of maps, or of prize or library books, is 
sent in return. Thus to the schools the cost of these things is really 
only one-half; and it is even less than that, because these things are 
furnished to the schools at the cost price, including only the expenses 
of management, so that an ordinary map with the roller would cost thfi' 
school $2, the selling price being $4. 
: 



Dr. G. Seelhorst, from Germany, was the second speaker. He spoke 
in tbe German language, and his remarks were interpreted by Prof. 0, 
II. Plagg^. 
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Dr. Seelborst said ho had willingly complied with the request of the 
committee on orgamzatiou of this coDfereuce to say a few words aboat 
toiiseums of ioduatrial art ia Germati.r. 

BeiDg officially coimected with the Museum of Nuremberg, he would 
limit his remarks to this institution, which was auiversally kuowii as. 
very complete. 

The Nuremberg Museum represents in its different departments all 
branches of iutliistrial art. Knowledge of museums of industrial art has 
been greatly advanced since the first uuiversal exposition of London. 
Many of the best men in Germany had long felt the necessity of es- 
tablishing schools of art in connection with industrial museums, though 
the plan, when first proposed, met with much opposition, as men of great 
influence had doubted whether it would succeed at all, 

Among those who were most earnest in advocating the founding of 
maaeums in connection with schools of industrial art, he mentioned 
Carl Semper, whose efforts were well known both in Germany and iu 
England. 

The success of the South Kensington Museum was so apparent as to 
need no comment and to decide the question as to the desirability of 
similar collections for the use of schools of industrial art. 

In the speaker's judgment, the Imperial Museum of Industrial Art in 
Vienna contributed largely to the success of the Vienna Exposition in 
J873. 

The doctor said the foundation of the Nuremberg Museum dated from 
1867, but as the director of the institution died shortly afterward, it 
had been discontinued for a time, owing to the want of a competent 
manager. * 

. Since 1872 the Nuremberg Museum had made great progress. Original 
examples or true copies of articles representing all periods and nations 
are to be found there collected in twelve sepamte groups. Every facility 
is afforded visitors to examine tliesnccessivestepsin theimprovement 
of models and patterns. The library of the museum contains the neces- 
sary books of reference and works on various industrial branches, 

A bureau of iuformation has been established in the mnseum to aid 
the investigations of visitors and students.. Pupil apprentices are also 
admitted, to whom instruction is given during eight months in each year, 

' The fullowiDg accoant of the colkcCiona of thia niuaenui, as they existed io 1B70, is 
gJTeu by C. C. Perkins in an article od AmericaD ait muBeuiuH, pnbliahed in the North 
Ametiean Review, volume III : Hero ore pictures, oograviaga, tissnos, faiences, gold- 
Nnitb's work, me<9iLlB, and aoala, the moat remarkable of wliioh have been reproduced 
in tt series of drawings, photographs, and engravings, already 1(10,000 iu number; 
WiOOOtracingBanddrawrngsillDStratesecocilaTjcIassesuf art, (as, furinstance, all forms 
of the bed friim Botuan timea to the present day,) and the history of emineub peTsons 
ia followed up throiigli portraits, coats of arms, seals, and medals. At present such 
laadAble enlerprises are sobordiDate to the purchase of the masterpieces of the past, 
which are becomiag more and more rare. The directors wisely spend their available 
funds in this way, because they know (to borrow the words of M. Maota) that ichen 
alrnU enter into the lials they will no longer hav&\Aic oy^i^'^'c^ 
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The museum was liberally patronized by the public, and tlie number 
of visitors ia nearly fifly thousand a year. He then called the atteO' 
tion of the coufereuce to the exhibit of the Kuremberg Museum in the 
Memorial Hall, aud to a weekly paper published by this institution 
the discussiou of industrial science and the methods of teaching; the 
same moat snccessfully. 

Dr. F. MiGERKA, chief commisaiouer for Austria at the CentenDUil 
Exposition, was then introduced. He spoke in the German lauguagt 
and at the conclusiou of his remarks they were interpreted by Prof, 0. H- 
Plugg€. Br. Migerka said he had intended to speak about uiuseam3< 
indnstrial arts, but as Dr. Seelhorst had so ably treated this subject, bt 
had decided to say only a few words, aud those about public instmctiW 
in Austria. 

In his country institutions of learning are divided into three gronpsi 
primary, secondary, and higher schools. 

TVith regard to primary schoola, be said that every coinruuuity whidl 
has 40 childreu between the ages of six and fourteen years is obligtd 
to establish and snpport a primary school, and children are compelled 
by law to attend school uutil they are fourteen years of age. Ameri 
cans, he said, think this compulsory system probably cruel and unjiut, 
but in Austria and most other European states it is considered hi 
mane and beneficial. The doctor said it is a well known fact tli) 
parents do not always appreciate the great importance of educatioK 
their children, and in such cases make special efforts to keep them aw»J- 
from school, and the children are too ready to obey iu this respect. 

Since it is the unquestionable duty of the State to educate the pooplet 
every effort is made by his government to execute the compulsory lam 
to their fullest extent. 

, In the Austrian primary schools the pupils receive a thorough 
strnction iu the elementary branches. Teachers make it their special 
duty to cultivate independent mental activity, without which pupil! 
are mere machines. 

The higher institutions of learning, bo coutiuoed, admit young 
who desire to prepare for higher professions. The gymnasia and Beil 
schnle form the bridge between primary and higher education. In theii 
secondary schools the classics, modern languages, mathematics, 
natural sciences are studied for nine years. 

In regard to teachers, he said that in Austria the calling of a 
is considered a sacred one. Teachers are generally appointed for seven 
years, and often for life. They employed almost exclusively male teachei 
in Austrian schools. He referred to differences between the opinion 
prevalent in Europe and those common in America iu regard to wome 
as teachers. In Europe, the impression is that the influence of 
teachers is greatly superior. 

Before concluding, he said he would state that the Austrians endeari 
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to profit froui other natious by comparing diffiirent aysttitus and atloptiug 
wLat they believe to bo beneficial. He had been charged by the miniater 
of public instruction to study the American school system, and to report 
npoQ it after bis return to Austria. He thought Austriaus could leam 
very much from Americans, who h til made such progress in so short a 
period. 

The chairman annouuced that voluntary speeches were now in order, 
although there was another subject to discuss this afternoon. 

Dr. J. W. Iloyt, of Madison, Wis., said that he would have been glad 
if the subject of pedagogical museums could have been more pointedly 
aud particularly presented, He had been deeply interested iu all that 
had been said here, aud iu the interesting report which has been made 
of foreign museums of a more general character. But it is a matter 
of great importance that there should bo established iu each country at 
least one great comprehensive pedagogical museum, such as they have 
established at St. Petersburg and have carried forward to a very com- 
plete ooaditioa ; such an oue as is represented here by the Eussian edu- 
cational department, where they have brought together samples of the 
various articles of apparatus, specimens of the text books that are used, 
specimens of the articles illustrative of natural history, school furniture 
of every description, representatiooa of the best kind and poorest kind 
of work done by the pupils iu different classes of schools ; such a coUec- 
tiim as would bo, properly speaking, pedagogical or professional, for 
the purpose of informing teachers and school officers, superinteudenta, 
and all others interested and engaged in carrying on the school work of 
a country of what is done iu aH these diU'erent schools and braoches of 
education in other countries. Ho hoped to see, as one fruit of this great 
exhibition here and of this bringing together of the articles in the edu- 
cational department, a museum of this characte restablished at Wash- 
ington iu connection with the National Bureau of Education. As a 
fruit of the Vienna Exhibition, the Austrian commissioner will inform 
you that the minister of public instruction commenced the collection of 
a museum of this kind. The speaker stated that he was at Vienna in 
charge of the educational exhibit of the United States, and that he had 
knowledge of this fact, that the minister was deeply interested in this 
matter, and represented to him the importance of the establishment 
of a pedagogical museum at Vienna in connection with the ministry. 
The American representatives, so far as they could procure the privilege, 
presented gratuitously such articles as they took there — large cases 
of books, specimens of furniture and apparatus, all the means of illus. 
tration and teaching, together with the work done by our pupils in the 
schools, aud various means of forwarding education and pedagogy, to 
begin the work of establishing this museum. Bo were gathered from 
all the nations there represented portions of their collections. He urged 
the beginning of such a work here to-day, and appealed to the educa- 
tional men of the country to carry it through. 



Kev. S. J.Travellijof PeDii9yh-ania,wiMii*joicedtobeartfie reniarksof 
the former speaker. He had been to the Bureau of Edacatioo at Wash- 
iagtOQ several moDtha ago, and fuond it in a small baildJng with do tuit- 
qaate opportnnitj for displaying its valoable material. There is notbiag 
more practically important that will be discussed at this meeting than 
this question. From all parts of the country there is a strong disixw- 
tioD to send material of this kind, and he was satisfied if there vere i 
Ruitable place provided, it would go there by the car-load. 

The chairman said that he was glad to inform tbe conference that the 
establishment of an educational musenm is likely to be forced a|HiD oar 
Government by tbe liberality of the foreign nations represented in U|il 
great exhibition. [Applause.] lie was informed that very liberal con- 
tributions have already been tendered by the representative of the gov- 
ernment of Austria, and, if he wss not mistaken, by tbe representatiTM 
of the governments of Japan, Belgium, Brazil, and the Ai^entioe Be- 
pnblic. He desired that these contributions might form a collection m 
large as to require immediately a large building at the national capital 
for its care and display. 

He thought eometbing of this kind needful to awaken Congrea 
and the Federal Government to a proper appreciation of tbe rela- 
tion in which education stands to the national welfare and progress 
He thought that many Americans do not appreciate tbe injptU'taDCfl 
of tbe doctrine that a free government has ita only safe foundation La 
the intelligence and virtue of its people. With six millions of illiteiatu 
in this country at tbe present time, and with perhaps as many more 
who are but a few stages removed from illiteracy, he thought that tie 
great concern of this nation in the future should be to address itself 
with all its power and all its influence to tbe proper education of tbe 
people ; and if tbe discussion of tbis great question shall awaken the 
minds of tbe representative educators here to the great importance oi 
establishing these museums, it will have accomplished a work entirely 
worthy of all tbe efforts which have been made to bring this conferencs 
about. And here he desired to return to the gentlemen representing 
foreign governments the thanks of every true American educator for 
tbe valuable information and for the inspiration which tbey have afforded 
on this occasion. [Applause.] It cannot otherwise than result in the 
greatest good to the cause of education in this nation. 

The ebairnian announceil that the conference would proceed &t 

once to a brief consideration of tbe topic of technical education, and 

inquired whether Dr. Eeuleaux, of Germany, was present. Dr. Een- 

leaux not respouding, tbe chairman called upon Dr. J. M. Gregory, of 

tbe Illinois Industrial University, to open the discussion. 

Dr. Geegoey said be regretted that Dr. Beulcanx was not here t» 

[ begin this discuiision, since Germany by right may claim precedence in 

' this work of industrial education — if not for having started it, (becanse 
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' carried it forward to a. 



there is a little doubt in this matter,) for buv 
greater extent tliau any other nation. 

It would not be expected of him to give any account of the origin ol 
industrial education, or technical education, as it is called in the OltS 
World, There ia a little difference in the use of terms on this subject 
in America and in Eurppe. The Europeans use the term "technical 
education" chiefly with reference to schools or establishments for the 
teaching of persona who are to be mechanics ; and in this departmeat^ 
there are schools in almost every industry. In Switzerland there are 
schools for watch making. In some countries there are schools fop 
, straw plaiting, and schools iu all departments of industry where an art 
! can be learned better by the aid of teachers than it can be learned by 
' ordinary apprenticeship, and, indeed, schools for learning many things 
i that in this country and elsewhere have been commonly learned by ap- 
prenticeship. They use the term " polytechnic education " as referrinjf 
to higher technical education, and mean by it the study of the sciencea 
aa applied to the industries, or, as we say, of applied science. In this 
country we have had for many years what we have called " polytechnic 
schools," and iu almost all the schools that are of this class we design 
to do what ia attempted by the polytechnic schools of Eurojie, witb 
the G^Eception that many of our polytechuic schools are devoted to » 
I single branch, teaching perhaps engiueering in one of its branches, and*' 
not teaching the whole rouud of the sciences in all their applications. 
We have, however, some true technical schools such as they exist in 
I, Europe. Still, these are mainly schools connected with reform or 
I correctional iustitutions nhere children picked up from the streets, 
orphans or vagabonds, or criminal classes of children, are taught some 
Lliade. We have had also some benevolent institutions, where children 
L taught in very much the same ajHrit and the same way that 
began his institution, for the purpose of teaching children to 
^•snstainiug by teaching them some branch of manual art which 
y practise when they come to be men. Ordinarily, however, in 
.ntry we understand the term " technical education" in precisely 
e sense in which they use the terra "polytechnic education,'' 
f applied science — science applied in engineering in .all its de- 
paents, in architecture, iu agriculture, horticulture, or iu any other 
^ttnent where science can be brought to the aid of industry. 
i oould not now aay what were the first polytechuic schools on this 
ent. AVe have some that are quite old, like the Rensselaer Poly- 
c School, situated in Troy, N.T,, the polytechnic school in this city, 
s polytechnic school in Brooklyn, Tears ago a conviction took 
•strong hold of the public mind before it didof the minds of educators 
', that education conld do something for the advancement of the 
ttmany of the arts could be much helped by scientific instruction, 
Miy by iustruotiou in those branches of science on which im- 
ments in those arts depend. Hence began a movement, chiefly 
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outside of the teachers' ranks, demaudiug the eatablisliment of schools 
of iuduBtrial science. The institiitiou with which the speaker is con- 
nected takes the Dame given it by the legislature of the State, of "indas 
trial niiiversity." It is similar in its character to the piiljtechnic uni. 
versify at Munich, in Bavaria, with the exception that it.,add8 to it the 
course in literature, the ordinary college course. The term " industrial " 
is not used in this case in any such sense as we have used it in the indus- 
trial schools of the country, which are schools of manual labor, or schools 
for the teaching of the trades, but was used because the originators of 
the movement, the men who petitioned Congress for the grant of lands 
for this purpose, demanded that*it should be so named that there could 
be nomistake about it; that all the institutions to be organized under this 
grant, as far as they could manage it, should be especially pledged to 
devote themselves to the advancement of human industries — not by the 
teaching of these industries as manual arts, but by teaching the sciences 
by which they may be advanced. The movement of which he had 
spoken, and which was carried on very largely outside of the educa- 
tional ranks in the country, finally reached the floors of Congress in an 
imperative demand for the establishment of schools of agriculture, 
schools of mechanic arts, in short of polytechnic schools, of such a 
character that they should teach prominently all branches of the sciences 
for the education of the captains and leaders of industry. These peti- 
tions came to Congress from the year 1851, when the first State memo- 
rial was prepared and sent forward, and the movement from that time 
gained strength, although in the first place it received at the hands of 
Congressmen no attention whatever. To use a common expression, it 
was " whistled down the wind." , 

In 1S6U a bill was passed for the establishment of such iostitntions of 
learning on a national basis, to be sustained by a national grant of pub- 
lic lands. This bill was vetoed by the then President of the United 
States, Mr. Buchanan. It was passed again in July, 1S62, was signed 
by Abraham Lincoln, and became a law, granting an amount of public 
land equal to 30,000 acres for every member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives from each State, giving to those States in which 
there were still vacant public lands the lands themselves, and to other 
States (like the Eastern States hero) that had no Government lands, the 
scrip for these lands, to be sold or located in the western Territories. 
These grants were immediately accepted by nearly all the Northern 
States, and ultimately, be believed, by all. At the close of the war the 
grants were renewed, or the privilege of accepting them was renewe*!, 
by a new act of Congress, and they were accepted largely by the South- 
ern States also. 

There may have been more, but he knew of at least three agricultural 
colleges that had attained some prominence before this grant was made, 
two of which died for want of support. There had also been established 
several polytechnic schools, chiefly schools of civil engineering, some- 
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times witb acboola of arohitecture, or a smattering of it, and of miniug en- 
giaeeriug oounected with tbem, but none of inecliauical engineering tliat 
he knew of. After tiie grant was made institutions began to spring up in 
all the States in which the grant was accepted, and these inatitutiona took 
their character very largely from the wants of the several States. In the 
New England States, where the man nfactii ring industries predominate, 
the schools developed chiefly into scientific schools, like the SheffieU 
School, and into polytechnic schools, like the Institute of Technology ii 
Boston, and into agricnltnral schools, of bnt small growth, however, e; 
ceptinthecaseoftheAgrioultaral Uollegeof Massachusetts, at Araherat. 
lu the MidiUe States they took more of a mixed character, and very fre- 
quently by the addition of large fanda donated by the State, or by the 
munificence of private individuals, as in the instance of Cornell TJni- 
Tersity, they developed into a university and a polytechnic school com- 
bined. He believed the opinion entertained by gentlemen in Enrope is 
that the agricultural colleges should always take this form. Baron Lie- 
big, in Munich, told the speaker that he had always been of that opin- 
ion, i. e., the institution has been most sncceasful where the two are 
oombiued, as at Halle and Bonn, and some other places in Europe where 
an agricultural school exists in connection with a university. In this 
country we have attempted to develop the two together for reasons 
which he would not now enter into. These institutions in this country 
have in almost all cases attempted, at least at the outset, to combine the 
two sides of technological education, the practical and the theoretical. 
In some the practical instruction ia developed only in so far that a certain 
amount of chemistry is obtained in the chemical laboratories. In others 
practical instruction in physics is given in the physical laboratories. We 
do not call this real technological practice because it is purely scientific. 
Some schools taught the practical side of mechanic art, but found it diffi- 
cult and abandoned it. It is difilcult; he thought that everybody who 
has tried it will aay that there is no more difficult problem connected with 
technological education in this country, and he might say in Enrope, 
because there are institutions there, like that at Carlsrnhe, which have 
tried and abandoned it. It is difficult to manage a shop so as to make 
it pay its expenses ; so difiBcult that many persons are ready to abandon 
it as utterly impracticable. It is difficult to obtain a man who shall be 
at once a scientific man, able to instruct in the applications of science, 
and a thoroughly practical man, understanding his art. That is almost 
an insuperable difficulty, and very few have overcome it. But he was 
glad to say that in quite a number of institutions there has been such a 
commandiug sense of the importance of maintaining the practical in 
connection with the theoretical, in order that the education giveu shall 
be found capsjble of being brought iuto the field of the industries, that 
tbe attempt will not be abandoned ; so shops are kept for the manufact- 
ure of machinery and models of machinery, where the students who are 
taking courses in mechanical engineering take a\soe.'iiai^'e\aK,'i;\.Q«.,'sa*J>.'«s 
■I 6SD 
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the atuileiit of cUemistry takes laboratory practice, under preciael 
same conditions. Having mastered the priuciples uf mechiiDics, and 
baving mastered niecliaiii«al drawing, they go to the shops to leara the 
sppliuatioiiK of these ; not to learn a trade, but that tliey toay master the 
practical difficulties that must be met by those who carry into action 
their education as iuveutors or as mauagers of manufacturing and en- 
gineeriug enterprises. Although it is a matter of great difficulty, the 
saucess that has been attained iu three or four institutions that have 
been named is aiich as to warrant us iu believing that it is worth all it 
will cost. The practiual intstructiou in the agriuultural aud horticultoral 
schoolH of the country is also difUcult to manage, but happily of 1«6S 
importance, inasmuch as the greater part of the students who go to these 
schools come directly from the farms, having already mastered the man- 
ual processes. But a suflicieucy of this practice, it is believed, can still 
be given to enable Iheiu to manage whatever new problems or processeB 
may be needful for them iu the applications of their education. Tedt- 
taological education is now making in this country large strides, he be- 
lieved, although there is still among educational men a degree of doubt, 
if not'of iKiHitive disbelief, iu these schools. He had heard since he had 
been in this city that a body of men, who ought to know better, gravely 
discussed the question whether technological education is a V*>ss'ble 
thing. Aft«r all that you have done, geutlemeu, iu Europe, and the 
much that has been accomplished in this country, it is unnecessary to 
debate that question today. 

In reply to a question asked by the chairman as to whether this body 
of men referred to consists of educators. Dr. Gregory said that it doea 
not. 

In a conversation a few days ago, participated in by some leading educa- 
tors of this country, he heard the whole system of polytechnic education 
spoken of with supreme contempt, as being a plan of education that in it- 
self is a myth, and designed only to tickle the fancy of certain practical 
men in the country who had bceu asking that something should be done 
by our colleges aud schools for practical education. Their argument is 
this: The most practical thing in the world is brains, and the most prac- 
tical education is that which simply educates brains, gives brain poweif 
and all that can be asked or expecte<l of schools is that they sball give 
the utmost possible discipline to the mind. They still adhere to the (Ad. 
theory that discipline is the sole product of education, whereas it is only 
one of the two factors; and they beg the questiou in the assumptitm 
that technological studies cannot give as much discipline aa othw 
studies. 

Bnt, iu spite of these views, he believed, judging from his own stand- 
point and from association with men conducting these iustitutiuus, that 
the failures in technical schools have been few iu comparison with the 
nnmber of experiments, aud that the success already attained is each 
as jusUSea us in the promise aud prophecy of a large aud brilliant fa- 
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iijljIltB. It baa come to be lielieved by tbe men who manage tbe industries 
of tliis coautry, men tvho have in hantl tbe great in a tiu fact a ring euterr 
prises that are represented iu tbis world's fair, that education, or science, 
rather, has very mnch to do with the progress and final success of tl 
indnstries. The argnnient can be very easily sustained. One who wif] 
walk throQgh yonder Maohiiiery Hall, and continue bis walk along tl^ 
aveDu6s of hnruau invention and<art trinmphs which iill tbe Mats 
Building, will have passed in review the most magnilicent polytecbnlffl 
institation that Ihe world ever saw [apiilauae] and tbe most convincing 
evWeuce and magnificent proof of the extent and power of science a 
usefully applied to industry that can possibly be given. 

Science helps art. It has helped it to these results ; and to-day sci- 
ence bases its strongest right to exist and its noblest claim to public 
contidence on wha.t it is showing of its power to help the brain and 
the hand of man in the prodnctiou of human wealth and the multiplica- 
tion of human triumphs over brute nature, barbarism, poverty, want, and 
crime. 



Dr. Kennedy, president of the Pennsylvania Polytecbuic Uollege, by 
request was introduced by the chairman, and said that be should 
not attempt to follow tbe learned speaker from the West in con- 
nection with this subject. All have been charmed by him ; but he 
felt sure that no one in the audience enjoyed his remarks so much as 
himself, (Dr. K.) They might not agree fully on all points, but be did 
not stand here to discuss tbe (luestion or to criticise what had been said. 

In Pennsylvania, tbe subject iu question is one which has been, per- 
haps, understood a little differently than elsewhere. We have our own 
Domeuclature, and we have our own system. The first movement in tbis 
direction was beguu in 184(i, and since that time the interest in tech- 
nical education has increased. But what is meant by tbe terms " tech- 
nical education " and " iudnstnal education," as understood in tbe State 
of Pennsylvania I By " industrial education" is meant the education of 
the artisan, tbe education of tbe youth who is to work iu the machine 
shop, in the moulding rooui, in the draughting room ; who is tocon- 
Btruct tbe edifice, whether as a carpenter or as a mason. An "indus- 
trial school " is one iu which education is carried, so far as the sciences 
are concerned, to a certain extent only. It is enough to teach drawing 
both from the flat and the round copy, and from natural objects, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and plane trigonometry ; mathematics forming 
the basis of all tbe other iustrncti'ju. Those are all the landmarks he 
would trouble tbe conference with. By the term "technical school," 
in Peunsylvanta is meant a school in which instruction is given to those 
who are to direct the great industries — to tbe civil engineer, the me- 
chanical engineer, the engineer of mines, the architect, tbe metallur- 
gist, and the chemist. If jou have a collection of such technical schools 
it 18 termed a polytechnic college. That is the waY\(iw\\.vv.\i.ym9.\«.'*MJat 
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isregardedbpre; huditiasiiiiilartotlie way in which it is regarded abl 
Take, Cor example, tLe very school referred to by Dr. Gregory, the excel- 
lent polytechnic schooL in Carlsrnhe. There these various technical 
Bobools combine to make np one of the grandest institutions in the 
world, as they do to a certain extent in what is called the Central Col- 
lege of Arts and Manufactures in Paris, which is another example of 
vbat we terra here a polytechnic college. 

The speaker would like to a<ld a single word as to the great difQculties 
to be met in technical education, and by that you understand is nieaat 
the educatii. n in technical schools ; and to yon this, perhaps, is the m<SBt 
practical point of the whole subject. Why? Because those of us who 
are devoting ourselves to lechniont education look to you to supply tfae 
want. You have heard from our learned friend from Austria, whose 
remarks we were all so delighted to hear to-day, something about those 
schools which are termed Realschule in his country. They have no rep- 
resentatives here. They are the feeders to the polytechnic schools of 
Europe. We have no such feeders, and it is for yon that are here to 
give fashion and direction and force to the system of public education. 
It is for you to device means by which this shall be dono. We have an 
abundance of schools in the country where young men are prepared for 
the ordinary classical course of our colleges. They are the feeders of 
these excellent institutions. But where are the feeders to the teclinioAl 
schools of America? We do not have them ; and this kind of educa- 
tion suffers to-day, waiting for the provision which has been mentioned. 
It was not lor him to point out how that want shall be supplied, for 
he was addressing those who understood that portion of the subject 
much better than be. But this is a want, a great educatioual want, per- 
haps the greatest educational want of the country at this time. He 
feared it to be such. Whether the remedy should be sought in includ- 
ing in the instruction of the Cechuicat school such studies as shall oon- 
oect it with the public high school, or by increasing the curriculum of 
the high and the grammar schools, was a question which he thought the 
conference should consider. 

The conference then (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes) took a recess ui 
8 p. m. 



FIFTH 3ESSIOS. 



(Judges' Pavilioh, tJEHTEKNiAL Geounds, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,.July 18, 1876—8 p, 
The conference was called to order by Vice-President Phel] 
o'clock p. m. 
The chairman announced the first business of the evening to 
consideration of the question of a permanent organization for the 
oational educatioual congress, and called upon Hon. John £aton, 
J, CowwjBsioBer of Education, to open tbe diacassion. 
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' Ootntnissioner Eaton said tUat aii extended diactissioD seemed bardl 
necessary upon this topic. It is a topic on which we each have aa 
opiiiioD, aud it is chiefly desirable that we should express that opinioQ. 
We have had the experiences of these conferences that have occurred 
since yesterday. lie thought they hail left the impression on each 
mind that there is in an edocattoual congress of an international char- 
acter a capacity, a possibility, of furtberiop the interests of education 
throughout the world. This is the day of international eommnnieation) 
of ready intercourse between different nations, over continents aud 
nmlerseaa; and, in spite of the difficulties iu the way of these congresses, 
we have a large number of them already organized relating to great 
leading interests. Large numbers of good men are endeavoring to in- 
augurate the era of peace. They often communicated with him, and he 
might say here what he had so often aaid to them, " Yes, gentlemen, 
God speed you, but before the time of universal peace can come the 
schoolmaster must be abroad over the whole earth." [Applause.] Then 
Godspeed to all these great congresses upon any of these great ideas. 
Be it the promotion of peace ; be it the promotion of prison reform ; be 
it the promotion of the cotlification of international laws; be it medical 
science, meteorological science, or sanitary science, God speed them 
all ; but unless it is possible to go back and have some general agree- 
meut upon the subject of education ; unless education can reach the 
human mind in its various couditrons aud nationalities aud develop 
the reason and the conscience, so that the higher powers of man will be 
exercised in the place of the lower, a sense of right controlling passions 
and appetites, the dawn of the day when reason and conscieuce and God 
shall receive cordial obedience among men is still far off, and if upon 
other subjects men of various beliefs and of various uatioualities can 
meet and confer to advantage for the promotion of these great purposes, 
why not upon education, this primary and most essential subject 1 
Educational statistics have been cousidered in several international sta- 
tistical congresses and some very able reports have been made. A par- 
tial translation from one of these we have published, and he thought it 
a general belief that there are certain elements of statistics in describ- 
ing which a common nomenclature could be adopted throughout the 
civilized world, upon which comparisons may be based which shall be a 
better measure than we have yet had of the comparative intelligence, 
position, and progress in this respect of different nationalities. 

As a means of bringing this disoussiou definitely before the coufer- 
ence, he moved, us the sense of this conference, that it is Apedient to 
inaugurate measures by which there may be organized a permanent 
international educational congress. 

The motion was seconiled by Dr. Harris, of St. Louis, 
^on. John Hancock, superintendent of city schools at Dayton, Ohio, 
said be did not think we need hesitate a moment in admitting the im- 
portance of such an organization, and that, therefore, the CLuestion 
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8carcel,v needed any discussioD. But if we are to have sqcL a coa] 
it ia very evident that it will require time to perfect the »rraugeraen 
for it HO as to make it of the greatest value. He had hogied such __l 
CQpgresB would he held dnriug the CeDtenuial Kxhibition; but he su ^i 
posed Miat the Uomiuissiouer of Edueation found tbat with the tiiK==it 
givea it was impoagible to arrange for suub a congress an we would b^kI) 
be* glad to meet. We have bad such evideuce of the value of a coz^Bi' 
gress of this kind that it is scarcely ueceasary to diHunas it. He kiie "W 
all bave felt tbat a vast deal of informatiou has beeu derived from oui* 
frietids from foreign countrien wbiob .we should hardly bave obtained 
in any other way. He felt that a congress of this sort ougbt to bfl 
made up of tbe foremost educators of every conotrj, and especially of 
the Ouited States, wbicb professes to be doing so much for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and not, he thought, without some fruits. Bspe- 
cially ougbt the United States to send to such a congress as tbat her 
foremost educators. 

He did not know that it is the desire of Commissioner Eaton, in bring- 
ing this matter before the association, to go into details now, but simply 
to agitate this <]uestion, and then, from the Department at Washington, 
to work up such measures as may be necessary to insure tbe success of 
the congress, so far as America is concerned. He thought that that will 
be the proper course to take uuder these circumstances, and that the 
Department will advise with all tbe educators throughout the country- 
Commissioner Eaton stated tbat he would not. occupy time with 
explaining the difBcuIties under which the commiltee to which waR 
intrusted the organization of these gatherings bad labored, though they 
were great and, in numerous instances, serious. You notice tbat al- 
though there have been many international congresses projected in con- 
nection with this esbibition, none has been held answering to the mean- 
ing of these terms as understood by our foreign friends. Now, this is 
not an international congress in the full sense for tlie same reason tbat 
they were not. The Superintendence Section of our National Educa- 
tional Association, in January, 1874, assumed certain responsibilities i 
concerning the inauguration of an international educational congress, \ 
and directed correspondence and the preparation of a programme t^i be 
reported at the next winter's meeting of the section for its adoption or 
rejection. That meeting was not held, and so these conferences, of the 
most informal character, were all that remained possible. 

Superintendent Hancock said tbat be supposed the committee scarcely 
had enough time after the meeting last summer to work the subject up 
with foreign nations. 

Commissioner Eaton answered that they had not. He said he thought 
it best to put this single proposition, not to complicate it with any 
ideas or methods of organizatioij,but siuiply say that we approve-of 
tbe proposition of proceeding to organine a permanent international 



^dacatiorial congress. After that we cnu take up other poiuts if we 
*5lioo8e, and act upon them. 

Saperintendeut Hancock iaquired what was meant by a permanmit 
*»]teniatioual congress. 

Gomniiasioner Eatou replied that he meant one that should take upon 
itself an organization looking to perpetuity. There is.to be, we suppose, 
^cuordiug to the decree of the French assembly, a worhl's fair iu Paris 
In about two years. That will attord au opportunity for the organiza 
tion, perhaps, of a forma! tnternatioual congress. If this is efl'ected there 
^till naturally arise the question of whether there shall be a succession 
of such congresses. It is his hope that the question may be answered 
afiflrraatively. 

Oommissiouer Eatou's motion gave rise to a discnssion in which the 
following named geutlemen participated: Dr. J. M. Gregory, Illinois; 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; Hon. A, Armstrong, Iowa; Dr. 
W. T. Harris, St. Louis; Hon. E. E. White, Indiana; Dr. J. G. Hod- 
gins, Cauada; Prof. C J. Meyerberg, Sweden ; Commissioner John Eaton ; 
Dr. J. W, Hoyt, Wisconsin; Prof. 0. L. Hotze, Cleveland, Ohio; Super- 
intendent John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio, and J. E. Sypher, esq., Peno- 
sylvauiu. 

Dr. Hodgins submitted, as a substitute for the motion of Commissioner 
Eatou, the following resolution : 

Seaolvtd, That in the opinion of this conrerence it ih desirable that there shonld he 
held at the next aiiiverBal expoBitloD an InterDatioQal edncatlouBJ congresa, and that 
the Uaited States ConimiaaioDer of EduoatioD is herab; reqneeted to take aticb steps, 
whether liy coirespoDdeDce with foreige goveruiuents or otherwiae, as to him Bball 
seem moat proper to btin^ about that result. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Commissioner Eaton said that he understood this resolution to be the 
act not only of the Americans but of the foreign gentlemen present, and 
that whatever he did iu the matter would be done not iu his own person 
but as the representative of all participating iu this action ; and that 
any oflicial statement which he ipight make to foreign governments 
would embody the proceedings of this informal conference, and would 
go through him simply as the educational official of this couutry, t. e., 
the Comniissiouer of Education for the United States. 

He then explained that some wished to have these sessions of the con- 
ference continued ; but that owing to the inability to be present of many 
foreign geutlemen on whom they had relied for assistance, and to the 
fact that the hard-workiug men from this couutry and from other coun- 
tries would find it difficult to confine themselves to the labor required to 
keep up this conference another day, his impression was that it better 
be concluded tonight. 

He informed the conference that there were very interesting informal 
conferences of an international character held twice a week, (Monday 
and Thursday,) at 4 o'clock p, m,, in. the Pennsylvania Educatioual 
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Hall, and tliat these meetiriga could be coutiDued while the exhibitioo 
lasts, if desirable. 

Mr. Hancock said that, imbued with the fecliog of entire sjmpatby 
with every representative of a foreign nation that Americans he was aoro 
feel, and expressing toward them all our heartiest good fellowship, he 
would move that we shake hands with our foreign brothers, in the hope 
that -we shall meet them again. He then moved that the conference 
adjourn sine die. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m, 
the conference adjourned without day. 



PEESONNEL OF THE UONPERENOE. 

The conference was so entirely informal that there were no specified 
conditions of membership. All persons from any country interested in 
education were iuvited to attend, and all who wished to make remarks 
were permitted to do so after first presenting their names to the commit- 
tee of arrangements, through whom announcements were made. 

The following foreign and American educators were present during 
one or more of the sessions of the conference: 

FOREIGN COUNTEIES. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. G, Videla Dorna, attach*^ of the Argentine legation, WashingtoD 
D.C. 

AUSTRIA. 

Dr. F, Migerka, chief commissioner for Austria-Hungary. 

BRAZIL. 

Dr. Philip da Motta, Brazilian educational commissioner. 

CANADA. 

Hon. J. G. Hodgins, deputy minister of education, Ontario. 
Mr. W. A, Walls, Otterville. 

Hon. J. M. Palmer, principal Deaf and Dumb Institution, Bcllville, On- 
tario. 

ENGLAND. ■' 

Professor E. Jones, Liverpool. J 

FINLAND. J 

iZir, C, J. Ho^mau, professor of normal school. ^j 
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OEBMANT. 

Dr. O. Seelhorst, professor of the School of Art, Naremberer.* 
Dr. Oscar Salomon, Berlin. 

HAWAnAN ISLANDS. 

Hon. H. B. Hitchcock, inspector general of schools. 

JAPAN. 

Hon. Fnjimaro Tanaka, vice-minister of education. 
Mr. Tanetaro Megato, assistant edacation department. 
Dr. David Murray, foreign superintendent of education. 

RUSSIA. 

Mr. J. G. Heard, Russian Centennial commissioner. 

SPAIN. 

Colonel Juan J. Marin, Spanish royal commissioner. 

SWEDEN. 

Professor C. J. Meyerberg, superintendent of schools, Stockholm. 

• 

ft 

UNITED STATES. 
AliABABiA. 

Kev. George W. Price, Huntsville. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Miss Buckmaster, San Mateo. 

Hon. E. S. Garr, superintendent of schools, Sacramento. 

DELAWARE. 

Hon. W. H. Purnell, president Delaware College. 

aEORGIA. 

Hon. B. Mallon, superintendent of schools, Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, president Industrial University, Champaign. 

Mr. L. T. Began, Amboy. 

Mr. J. X. Wilson, Peoria. 

Mr. S. H. White, Peoria. 

Mr. C. Bapp, jr., Bloomington. : ; 

Mrs. O. Forward, Jacksonville. 
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